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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hU  faU.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  cUtacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fo«. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

—  .1 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  refusal  of  England  to  give  her  adhesion  to  the 
Berlin  Memorandnm  has  caused  a  flutter  in  Europe  only 
second  to  that  produced  by  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
Shares.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
follow  np  more  effectively  the  impression  they  have 
made.  The  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded  have 
leaked  ouii  in  Vienna,  and  were  communicated  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  on  Thursday.  The  full  statement  is  a 
confirmation  of  what  was  rumoured  last  week.  In 
efffect,  our  Government  holds  that  to  go  beyond  the 
Andrassy  Note  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  Porte  ;  that  time  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  Porte  to  carry  out  the  reforms  recommended  by 
that  Note,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  its  intentions  to  fulfil  what  it  promised ;  that 
peace  must  be  secured  in  the  Herzegovina  before  the 
projected  reforms  can  be  carried  out ;  and  that  pacifica¬ 
tion  has  been  hindered  by  the  pertinacious  intervention 
of  Montenegro,  which  the  Powers  have  done  nothing  to 
check  ;  and  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  proposed  by 
the  new  memoi’andum,  with  the  threat  of  “  more  effec¬ 
tual  measures  ”  at  the  end  of  it,  in  the  event  of  no  pro¬ 
gress  being  made,  are  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  in¬ 
surgents  to  hold  out.  With  all  his  defaults,  it  would 
seem  we  still  love  the  Turk,  object  to  his  demise  being 
hastened,  and  are  resolved  to  see  him  get  fair  play.  The 
consideration  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  Porte  in  previous 
negotiations  was  largely  due  to  English  influence,  and 
we  have  always  been  apprehensive  that  the  insurgents, 
real  as  were  their  grievances,  were  being  worked  upon 
by  secret  wire-pullers.  In  the  expedition  of  the  consuls — 
the  first  attempt  at  the  pacification  of  the  revolted  pro¬ 
vinces — Lord  Derby  was  most  precise  in  his  instructions 
that  no  hopes  should  be  held  out  to  the  insurgents  of 
any  intervention  in  their  behalf,  and  in  the  negotiations 
on  the  basis  of  the  Andrassy  Note  urgently  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  such  diplomatic  forms  as  would  give 
the  interference  of  the  Powers  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  friendly  advice.  He  saw  clearly  from  the  first 
the  danger  of  perpetuating  the  outbreak  by  leading 
the  insurgents  to  believe  that  they  would  secure  better 
terms  by  holding  out.  In  the  conferences  with  the  in¬ 
surgents,  Consul  Holmes  was  struck  by  the  indirectness 
of  their  replies,  and  their  apparent  reference  to  leaders 
in  the  background,  and  he  reported  that  “  the  discontent 
which  undoubtedly  exists  against  some  of  the  chief  Turk¬ 
ish  landowners  and  against  the  Zaptiehs  and  tax-farmers, 
has  been  the  excuse  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  revolt, 
which  was  assuredly  arranged  by  Servian  agitators.” 
It  seemed  rather  a  hopeless  state  of  things — a  Govern¬ 
ment  too  weak  and  corrupt  to  reform,  and  revolted 


subjects  too  much  under  foreign  influence  to  give  it 
a  chance.  The  revolution  effected  by  the  Softas,  on 
which  we  remark  in  another  page,  is  the  most  hopeful 
event  for  Turkey  that  has  happened  for  many  years. 


What  turn  events  may  take  in  the  next  few  weeks  is 
in  the  last  degree  uncertain.  The  foreign  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  daily  papers  is  a  mass  of  conflicting 
rumours.  We  are  told  that  the  three  Powers  meau  to 
abandon  the  Berlin  Memorandum ;  that  they  mean  to 
modify  it  so  as  to  meet  English  views  ;  that  Turkey  will 
not  accept  it  without  modifications ;  that  a  general 
European  conference  is  to  be  called.  The  congregation 
of  ships  of  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turkish  waters 
shows  that  the  different  Powers  consider  it  necessary  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  emergencies.  A  greater  dis¬ 
play  of  force  is  being  made  in  that  region  than  can  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  Christians  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  outbreak  of  Moslem  fanaticism. 


Sir  Salar  Jung’s  visit  to  this  country  has  been  un¬ 
luckily  delayed  by  an  accident,  not  serious,  though 
tedious  and  embarrassing,  which  he  met  with  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Paris.  His  arrival  will  not,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  excite  any  general  notice,  not  half  as  much  as 
would  be  aroused  by  the  reception  of  an  Indian  Prince 
instead  of  a  Minister.  Yet  while  the  Minister  is  an 
able  and  intelligent  man,  the  Prince — we  speak  of  types 
not  individuals — would  almost  certainly  be  a  worn-out 
profligate,  in  whom  sensuality  would  have  extinguished 
even  the  sentiment  of  curiosity.  Sir  Salar  Jung,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  statesman  who  has  done  good  work,  who  has 
large  ideas,  and  who  can  hold  his  own  with  anybody  in 
Downing  Street.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  though  he  will 
not  attract  the  gaping  crowds  who  gathered  to  stare  at 
the  Shah,  his  acquaintance  will  be  sought  by  those  who 
are  directly  concerned  in  the  government  of  India  from 
England.  Politicians  of  the  ordinary  British  type  who, 
nevertheless,  have  to  give  decisive  votes  on  the  most 
important  Indian  subjects,  may  learn  that  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  are  not,  all  of  them,  either  half-naked  savages 
or* petty  pampered  despots.  We  trust,  also,  that  the 
courtesy  and  geniality  of  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  reception 
may  efface  in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  imperti¬ 
nence  to  which  he  was  subjected  last  year  when  the 
Nizam’s  proposed  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
under  discussion. 


The  French  Monarchists  did  not  gain  much  by  M. 
Paris’  interpellation  this  week.  M.  Paris  “  wanted  to 
know  ”  whether  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de 
Marcere,  in  accepting  responsibility  for  M.  Ricard’s  cir¬ 
cular  of  May  6,  had  appropriately  designated  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  those  partisans  who  dream  of  restoring 
Monarchy  under  the  revision  clause  of  the  constitution. 
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as  “  fccticms  hopes.”  The  interpeflfttion  carae  off  in  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  hnd  M.  Dufanre  made  a  very  re¬ 
markable  Speech,  not  in  defence  of  the  Gk)veniment-^or 
M.  'Paris  having  marched  up  his  argumentative  forces' to  • 
the  assault,  trooped  them  down  again  as  quickly — but  in 
explanation  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  Republican  institutions.  The  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  asserted  that  “  no  member  of  the  Ministry  has  had  > 
the  least  intention,  and  he  whose  loss  we  all  regret 
(M.  Ricard)  more  than  any  other,  of  probing  men’s 
hearts  for  their  hopes  when  not  openly  manifested  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  The  phrase 
in  question  simply  means  that  functionaries  ought  to  | 
do  nothing  against  the  Government  they  are  serving.” 
He  added  that  until  the  Constitution  became  law  “  hopes 
might  have  been  preserved  ;  but  that  time  was  passed.” 
The  Constitution  had  given  Franco  “  definitive  institu¬ 
tions.”  M.  Dufaure  affirmed  that  he  ”  did  not  question 
the  right  of  revision,”  but  how  was  that  right  to  be 
interpreted  ?  Within  the  broad  lines  of  Republicanism, 
some  say ;  in  a  monarchical  sense,  if  such  should  b6  the 
desire  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  State,  is  the  doctrine  of 
others.  M.  Dufaure  did  not  pronounce  upon  these  com¬ 
peting  theories,  but  contented  himself  with  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  a  premature  decision  in  the  sense  of 
M.  Paris’  question,  which  would  open  an  agitation  for 
the  next  four  years.  ”  I  cannot  tell,”  he  concluded, 

“  whether  a  conflict  can  be  avoided,  but  do  not  let  us 
create  it ;  rather  let  us  do  everything  to  avoid  it.  As 
for  M.  de  Franclieu,  I  respect  fidelity  in  hopes  and 
regrets,  but  I  condemn  conspiracies.”  This  is  not 
what  can  be  called  a  Republican  speech,  but  it  is  crush¬ 
ing  to  the  Monarchists. 


people  uvas  done  under  the  pfeviotn  “  Ck>nsort0ria 
Cabin^  for  a  gwat  many  yetts.  ffhe  new  liberal 
Minkitor,  Nicotera,  having  himtelf  been  Ithe  object  of 
these 'prying  practices  of  Cabfnet  detectives,  endeavoUTed 
to  avoid  a  discussion  which  might  have  led  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Black  Book  ”  being  divulged.  The  ex- 
Minister,  Lanza,  sought  to  excuse  himself,  but  did  so 
very  lamely,  and  ended  ^th  the  unblushing  avowal  that 
the  procedures  in  question  were  correct,  as  being  in  the 
interest  of  Government !  Finally,  the  House  dropp  ed 
the  unpleasant  subject  by  almost  universal  consent. 


The  Liberal  elections  of  the  Bavarian  capital  having 
been  quashed  by  the  Ultramontane  majority  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  new  elections  had  to  take  place, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  splendid  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
and  patriotic  German  party.  Munich  does  not  mean  to 
“  go  to  Canossa.”  The  number  of  Ultramontane  votes 
cast  on  this  last  occasion  was  considerably  smaller  even 
than  in  the  previous  election. 


General  Grant  has  apparently  made  up  his  mind  to 
baffle  the  calculations  of -all  political  speculators.  Ho 
has  suddenly  revealed  a  series  of  Ministerial  appoint¬ 
ments  Tor  which  nobody  was  prepared.  He  has  filled  up 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  extinction  of  General 
Sohenck  and  the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Dana,  and  the 
person  chosen  was  never  even  mentioned  by  the  calcula¬ 
tors  of  probabilities  at  Washington.  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
the  Attorney- General,  is,  it  is  believed,  an  estimable 
person,  but  he  belongs  to  a  large  and  c.ommonplace 
class — the  political  lawyers  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we 
confess  that  we  are  sorry  to  bo  compelled  to  resign  the 
expectation  that,  instead  of  Mr.  Dana — since  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  good  intention  was  there  defeated — we  should 
have  got  some  eminent  American  not  a  “  politician  ”  for 
the  Legation  in  this  country.  The  Americans  may  plead, 
with  not  a  little  force,  that  they  want  all  their  public 
men  who  are  at  once  honest  and  able — a  rare  combina¬ 
tion — for  service  at  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  recruit  for  the  Washington  Cabinet,  for  whom  room 
has  been  made  at  the  War  Secretary’s  Office  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Attorney- Generalship 
vacated  by  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  will  not  be  the  ”  image  of 
his  father,”  for  Senator  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Reform  in  all  its  shapes 
arid  views  to  be  found  in  the  Union.  It  is  feared 
that  the  introduction  of  young  Mr.  Cameron  into 
the  Cabinet  is  intended  to  assist  Mr.  Conkling’s  canvass, 
for  if  the  New  York  senator,  in  addition  to  the  vote  of  his 
own  State,  could  secure  that  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Re¬ 
publicans,  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that  he  could  hardly 
miss  success;  There  is  at  present,  however,  a  majority 
of  pledged  votes  for  Mr.  Blaine,  to  be  counted  upon  only 
for  the  first  ballot  in  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati  ;  and 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  politicians  Mr.  Bristow’s 
strength  is  increasing.  But  the  divisions  and  complica¬ 
tions  are  so  many  and  confusing  that  it  would  almost  bo 
safe,  even  now,  to  “  back  the  dark  horse.” 


Dr.  Birdwood  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  an 
able  and  interesting  paper  on  “  Competition  and  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.”  Dr.  Birdwood  read  some  years 
ago  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  the  same  subject. 
He  then  pointed  out  some  of  the  grave  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  competitive  examinations.  If  any  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  method  of  conducting  these 
examinations  have  been  made,  the  thanks  of  the  pub- 
lie  are  due  to  Dr.  Birdwood.  Dr.  Birdwood  reviewed 
the  blue-book  on  “The  Selection  and  Training  of 
Candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.”  He  said: — 
“  But,  after  all,  the  India  Office  despatch,  of  which  so 
much  was  hoped,  and  which,  on  its  first  publication,  was 
received  with  so  much  rejoicing,  as  giving  the  death¬ 
blow  to  cram  in  reality,  I  fear  will  but  serve  to  confirm, 
and  aggravate,  and  rapidly  exteud  the  very  worst 
evils  of  the  old  system  of  competition  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  namely,  the  degeneration  of  secondary 
education  throughout  England.”  We  never  shared 
in  the  rejoicing,  and,  in  a  leading  article  on  the 
blue-book,  pointed  out  the  baneful  effects  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  despatch.  We  then  stated  that  the 
lowering  of  the  age  would  bring  about  a  system  of 
“  cramming  ”  among  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  with 
the  result  that  their  ordinary  school  education  would  be 
sacrificed  to  preparation  for  the  Civil  Service.  Dr. 
Birdwood,  in  his  lecture,  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
He  said : — “  The  despatch  tends  to  make  over  all  the 
secondary  schooling  of  the  country  to  the  crammers, 
or  to  reduce  it  to  the  crammers’  system.  The  few 
crammers’  houses  at  present  existing,  as  special  institu¬ 
tions  of  artful  study,  will  become  enlarged  into  regular 
schools }  and  in  the  increasing  competition  with  the 
crammers,  the  grammar  and  public  schools  of  England 
will  gradually  become  converted  into  cramming- schools 
— schools  not  for  education,  but  for  the  circumvention 
of  crammers.” 


A  stormy  scene  has  taken  place  in  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  a  “  Black  Book  ”  having  been 
found  in  the  secret  Ministerial  archives,  which  contains 
a  detailed  and  generally  libellous  account  of  the  private 
livM  of  members,  especially  of  those  of  the  Opposition. 
This  clandestine  spying  upon  the  representatives  of  the 


Lord  Sandon’s  Elementary  Education  Bill  only  wants 
a  little  screwing  up  of  some  of  its  clauses  to  make  it 
effective  for  securing  universal  school  attendance,  but 
that  little  implies  a  good  deal.  There  are  large  loop¬ 
holes  left  in  the  educational  net,  through  which  many 
children  may  escape.  The  Bill  makes  a  show  of  pro¬ 
viding  something  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  direct  compulsion.  The  local  autho¬ 
rities  are  expected  to  see  that  no  child  above  ten  is  taken 
into  employment  unless  it  knows  its  three  Rs ;  and, 
further,  if  they  find  a  parent  habitually  and  without 
reasonable  excuse  neglecting  to  provide  elementary 
instruction  for  his  child,  they  are  instructed  to  take 
him  in  hand.  This  is  as  near  as  possible  to  direct  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  it  means,  if  fully  carried  out,  that  if  any  child  is 
not  sent  to  school  by  its  parents,  it  shall  be  sent  to 
school  by  the  local  authorities.  But  there  are  loopholes 
and  relaxations.  In  the  first  place,  the  local  authorities, 
although  ordered  to  “  direct  one  or  more  of  their  officers 


to  act  in  the  execution  of  this  ’Act,”  are  only  permitted, 
“  if  they  think  fit,  to  pay  him  or  them  for  so  doing and, 
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with  all  respect  for  the  permissive  principle  of  which 
onr  present  mlers  are  so  fond,  work  for  which  the 
payment  is  permissive  is  not  likely  to  be  very  strenn- 
onsly  done.  This  instruction  to  the  local  authorities, 
that  they  need  not  pay  anybody  for  enforcing  the  Act 
unless  they  think  fit,  looks  very  much  like  “  tipping  the 
wink  ”  to  the  local  authorities  not  to  be  too  energetic. 
Then,  supposing  that  the  local  authorities  do  descend 
upon  a  neglectful  parent.  Lord  Sandon  has  provided  the 
parent  with  several  very  elastic  “  reasonable  excuses.” 
If  there  is  no  school  within  two  miles  he  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  send  his  child  to  school,  and  the  child  may 
be  hired  out  to  labour.  Secondly,  if  a  child  is  wanted 
for  “  necessary  domestic  employment  at  its  own  home,” 
it  need  not  be  s6nt  to  school.  This  last  is  a  very  sweep¬ 
ing  exception.  Lord  Sandon’s  Bill  is  a  good  IJill  and  an 
honest  Bill,  but  it  is  constructed  too  much  on  the  model 
of  the  swearing-in  at  Highgate. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  “extremes  meet.”  There  is  a 
singular  agreement  between  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
John  Morley  and  the  Standard  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  counties  and  the  concurrent  redistri¬ 
bution  of  seats.  Speaking  at  the  conference  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Union  Delegates  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  John 
Morley  said  they  were  all  aware  that  “  the  representative 
government  of  which  journalists  and  public  speakers 
professed  to  be  so  proud,  was  really  very  much  of  a 
fiction.”  Commenting  on  this  conference,  and  the  large 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hsdl  the  same  evening,  the  Standard 
said : — 

The  franchise  has  never  been  regarded  in  this  country  as  one  of 
the  rights  of  man.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  National  Council,  and 
the  members  of  it  must  be  chosen  by  some  means.  But  the  National 
Council  does  not  exist  because  every  man  ought  to  have  a  vote  ;  we 
give  votes  to  a  certain  number  of  men  in  order  to  have  a  National 
Council.  The  exact  number  or  the  exact  conditions  are  not  questions 
of  paramount  importance.  It  is  desirable  that  the  franchise  should 
be  distributed  with  as  much  evenness  as  possible,  but  nobody  is 
really  injured  by  electoral  inequalities.  The  object  is  to  secure  a 
good  deliberative  assembly,  and  if  that  end  is  attained  the  part 
which  each  unit  contributes  towards  effecting  it  cannot  signify  very 
much  either  to  himself  or  anybody  else. 

This  is  a  startling  doctrine.  But  before  the  agricultural 
labourers  abandon  their  contest  for  electoral  rights 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  they  should  study  what  the 
artisans  have  gained  by  their  admission  to  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  National  Council. 


Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  letter  on  alcoholic  stimulants 
is  written  in  a  vein  of  highly  objectionable  humour.  He 
begins  by  stating  a  principle  to  which  no  possible  ex¬ 
ception  can  be  taken.  “  Let  us  put  alcoholic  liquor  in  its 
proper  place,  namely,  among  the  so-called  ‘  luxuries  ’  of 
life,  not  among  its  ‘  necessaries.’  ”  Then,  by  way  of  be¬ 
getting  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  his  judgment, 
he  adds:  “  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  exquisite  perfume  of  a 
specimen  of  some  rare  old  vintage,  to  the  agreeable  ex¬ 
hilaration  which  follows  a  moderate  dose  of  good  cham¬ 
pagne.  The  fragrance  of  a  fine  cigar  has  for  many  per¬ 
sons  unquestionable  charms.  .  .  .  The  best  natures  have 
felt  their  influence,”  and  so  forth.  We  begin  to  think 
that  we  have  met  with  a  thoroughly  reasonable  physician. 
Even  when  Sir  Henry  proceeds  to  say,  “  Don’t  take  your 
daily  wine  ”  (or  cup  of  tea,  he  might  have  added) 
“under  any  pretext  of  its  doing  you  good — take  it 
frankly  as  a  luxury,  one  which  must  be  paid  for,”  even 
then  we  go  along  with  him,  frankly  admitting  that  the 
wine-merchant  and  the  grocer  are  worthy  of  their  hire. 
But  having  carried  us  so  far  in  unsuspecting  amity,  the 
cruel  physician  suddenly  unmasks  his  battery  by  warning 
us  in  what  coin  luxuries  must  be  paid  for.  “  Mostly 
some  loss  of  health,  or  of  mental  power,  or  of  calmness 
of  temper,  or  of  judgment,  is  the  price.”  We  do  not 
believe  it,  and  we  have  excellent  medical  authority  for 
saying  so. 


The  Home  Rulers  have  gained  considerable  influence 
in  Parliament  by  the  closeness  of  their  organisation. 
Outside  Parliament  their  discipline  would  seem  to  be 
less  perfect.  A  division  in  the  Home  Rule  camp  at 


Cork  has  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Conservative 
candidate  by  a  small  majority.  The  Conservative,  Mr. 
Goulding,  polled  1,297  votes ;  the  Home  Rulers  1,168 
and  841  respectively. 


THE  WINSLOW  EXTRADITION  CASE. 

It  is  a  happy  characteristic  of  English  parties  that, 
however  earnest  or  even  fierce  may  be  the  disputes 
between  them,  they  are  always  ready  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  its  difficulties  with  foreign 
nations.  It  is  a  maxim  that  has  received  almost  a 
sacred  character,  that  party  rivalry  is  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  region  of  diplomacy.  In  the  present  embroglio,  in 
which  the  Government  has  contrived  to  entangle  itself 
with  the  United  States,  it  might  calculate  fairly  on  the 
sympathy,  if  not  also  the  support,  of  the  Opposition. 
But  the  fatal  lack  of  business  capacity  that  distinguishes 
more  than  one  member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  forbearance  of  party  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  is  very  hard  even  for  staunch  Conservatives 
to  take  sides  with  Lord  Derby  against  Mr.  Fish. 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Fish  to  the  last  despatch  of  Lord 
Derby  puts  both  •  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
“  highest  legal  authorities  ”  in  an  awkward  position. 
If  Mr.  Fish  is  right.  Lord  Derby  has  selected  a  wrong 
time  to  do  a  wrong  thing  in  a  wrong  way. 

Last  year  our  Government  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  a  prisoner,  Charles  Lawrence,  who, 
it  seems,  had  by  forged  entries  in  the  Custom-house 
books*  defrauded  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  2,000,000  dollars.  Twelve  or  thirteen  dis¬ 
tinct  charges  of  forgery  are  said  to  have  been  proved 
against  him  in  London,  but  the  warrant  of  surrender  men- 
tioned  only  one  charge  of  forging  a  bond  and  affidavit. 
Lawrence  has,  since  his  return  to  America,  been  arraigned 
on  an  indictment,  charging  him  with  forging  that  bond ; 
and  up  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Fish’s  letter,  he  bad  not 
actually  been  arraigned  upon  any  other  charge.  There 
is  no  dispute,  however,  that  the  United  States  claims 
the  right  to  try  Lawrence  for  any  other  of  his  numerous 
forgeries,  and  we  may  hear  at  any  time  that  he  has  been 
tried  and  convicted  for  offences  not  mentioned  in  the 
warrant  of  extradition.  Our  Government  do  not  of 
course  propose  to  demand  back  the  prisoner  Lawrence 
before  he  is  tried  upon  fresh  charges  ;  but,  having  that 
example  before  their  eyes,  they  resolved,  before  surren¬ 
dering  any  other  fugitive  criminals,  to  exact  a  distinct 
promise  that  they  would  not  be  tried,  except  for  the 
extradition  crime,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  this  country.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
prisoner  Winslow,  now  under  remand  to  the  31st  of  this 
month,  may  be  set  at  large,  because  the  United  States 
refuses  to  give  an  undertaking  that  Winslow  shall  not  be 
tried  for  any  other  than  his  extradition  crime  without 
his  being  sent  back  to  this  country.  So  far,  onr  Go¬ 
vernment  would  seem  to  be  in  the  right,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tending  for  a  principle  that  is  perfectly  respectable,  if 
not  indubitable,  and  that,  at  all  events,  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  and  the  country. 

But  a  fair  consideration  of  the  American  case  reveals  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  our  Government  have  chosen  a  very 
unhappy  case  for  giving  effect  to  their  zeal  for  the  right  of 
asylum,  and  have  done  it  in  a  way  that  exposes  us  to  the 
charge  of  a  gratuitous  breach  of  faith.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  we  had  to  contend  against  the  invincible  me¬ 
chanical  majority  of  the  Ministers  for  the  right  of  asylum 
to  fugitive  slaves ;  and  it  is  almost  too  ridiculous  that  we 
should  now  have  to  ask  the  Government  not  to  be  too 
anxious  to  give  an  asylum  to  fugitive  criminals.  In  this 
case,  fortunately,  the  law  officers  cannot  flounder  amid  the 
authorities  on  International  Law  ;  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  Governments  rests  upon  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  perfectly  clear  and  simple  contract.  The 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  is  governed  bv  the  tenth 
article  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  That  article  is  imper¬ 
fect  and  incomplete.  It  allows  surrender  only  for  seven 
specified  offences,  whereas  under  our  own  Extradition 
Act  of  1870,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1873,  the  Queen 
may  enter  into  treaties  providing  for  more  than  two 
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dozen  crimes.  Very  little  is  said  about  the  procedure 
to  be  adopted,  and  nothing  at  all  about  trying  a  person 
only  for  the  extradition  crime.  What  our  Government 
proposes  is,  therefore,  in  effect,  to  add  a  new  clause  to 
the  treaty — a  clause  that  we  have  been  warned  by  the 
American  Government  it  will  not  agree  to — without 
the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  party.  We  refuse 
to  perform  our  obligation  unless  the  United  States  gives 
an  undertaking  that  we  have  no  right  to  exact.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  treaty  is  beyond  dispute.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  a  long  series  of  cases.  Our 
own  courts,  not  less  than  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  have  held  that,  once  a  prisoner  was  within 
the  jurisdiction,  he  might  be  tried  for  any  crime 
that  he  liad  committed  within  the  jurisdiction, 
even  though  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  of  ex¬ 
tradition.  In  one  instance,  a  man,  Heilbronn,  was 
brought  here  from  the  United  States  on  a  charge  of 
forgery.  He  was  tried  on  that  charge  and  acquitted. 
He  was  then  indicted  for  larceny,  a  crime  not  included 
in  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  upon  that  in¬ 
dictment  he  was  convicted.  It  is  true  that  our  law  has 
been  altered  by  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  criminal  surrendered  to  us  is  to  be  tried 
for  any  crime  “  other  than  such  of  the  said  crimes  as 
may  be  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender  is 
grounded.”  But  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  Ashbur¬ 
ton  Treaty.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  did  ;  for  it 
would  deprive  our  Government  of  the  means  of  executing 
an  obligation  solemnly  imposed  by  treaty  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  The  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act 
excepts  this  very  case,  and  declares  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  not  be  executed  in  so  far  as  they  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  certain  treaties  of  which  the  Ashburton 
is  one.  So  long  ago  as  January  1871,  the  American 
Government  called  the  attention  of  our  Government  to 
the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinion  that  it  left  the  Treaty  obligations 
of  1842  intact,  at  the  same  time  informing  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  new  Extradition 
Treaty  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  our  Act. 
After  giving  that  clear  notice,  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  surrendered  some  thirteen  persons,  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  stipulation  like  that  which  our  Government 
now  requires  from  them  as  a  condition  of  the  surrender 
of  Winslow.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  Act  of  1870  by  our  “highest  legal  authorities  ” 
be  correct,  we  are  forbidden  by  our  own  conduct  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  plea.  We  cannot  affect  to  place 
much  confidence  in  our  legal  authorities ;  and  Lord 
Derby  would  have  placed  himself  in  a  better  position  to 
answer  Mr.  Fish  if  he  had  refused  to  interfere,  and 
allowed  the  prisoner  Winslow,  by  moving  for  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  altliough  in  strictness  the 
Americans  may  be  right,  and  although  our  Government 
comes  off  very  badly  in  its  contest  with  the  quick-witted 
lawyers  of  the  States,  yet  that,  in  an  honest,  blundering 
way,  it  is  substantially  in  the  right.  Even  if  Mr.  Fish 
have  his  way,  it  is  said  we  will  immediately  give  notice 
to  withdraw  from  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  the 
Americans  must  agree  to  a  new  treaty,  embodying  the 
principle  insisted  on  by  Lord  Derby.  If  all  this  were 
true,  it  would  really  bo  no  answer ;  it  would  not  justify 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  which  our  refusal  to  sur¬ 
render  Winslow  undoubtedly  is.  But  the  allegation  is, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  As  the  law  at 
present  stands  in  the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
President  Grant  has  not  the  power  to  give  the  undertaking 
we  demand,  and,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  despatches 
of  Mr.  Fish,  it  would  not  give  the  undertaking,  if  it 
could.  In  some  instances,  the  United  States  has  made 
treaties  containing  the  provision  of  our  own  Act  of 
1870,  but  in  other  cases  the  precedent  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  has  been  followed,  and  the  opinion  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  at  least  for  the 
present,  is  that  the  restriction  in  our  Act  is  inexpedient 
and  injurious.  That  opinion  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
must  be  reckoned  with.  To  assume  that  the  American 


Government  will  abandon  its  policy,  if  notice  is  given 
to  repeal  the  tenth  article  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  is  a 
grave  diplomatic  error.  The  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Fish  is  by  no  means  so  unreasonable  as  at  first  sight 
appears  ;  it  is  fortified  by  weighty  arguments  ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  Americans,  equally  with  our¬ 
selves,  are  jealous  of  the  right  of  asylum ;  that  they  are 
not  less  anxious  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  political 
refugees  under  the  pretext  of  extradition  crimes,  while 
they  have  shown  in  their  treatment  of  political  offenders 
a  leniency  and  magnanimity  of  which  Europe  can  boast 
few  examples. 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  TURKEY. 

The  saying  that  “  nothing  is  so  sure  to  happen  as  the 
unforeseen,”  has  seldom  been  illustrated  more  strikingly 
than  by  the  political  revolution  just  wrought  at  Con¬ 
stantinople — a  revolution  still  in  course  of  development. 
At  least,  those  will  have  been  astonished  beyond  measure 
by  the  event,  who  can  only  figure  to  themselves  the 
Turk  as  a  three-tailed  bashaw,  sitting  cross-legged, 
smoking  his  tchibuk,  and  uttering  now  and  then, 
gravely,  the  well-worn  dictum  that  “  Allah  is  great.” 
Yet,  even  as  there  are  in  China  reforming  Tae-pings  ; 
even  as,  in  Japan,  the  old  grim  system  of  mixed 
theocracy  and  monarchical  despotism  has  been  dissolved 
by  one  of  the  most  startling  movements  on  record — all 
the  more  startling,  because  led  by  the  Mikado  himself; 
so  also  there  have  been  elements  of  reform  silently 
growing  up  in  Turkey  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  these  elements 
have  suddenly  come  to  a  head  and  to  an  outbreak. 
Perhaps  the  germs  of  that  movement  of  Young  Turkey 
may  be  detected  in  a  small  group  of  men,  who  for  a 
while  lived  in  London,  in  banishment  or  voluntary 
exile,  and  whose  organ,  a  little  sheet  published  in 
Turkish,  was  largely  disseminated  in  the  Sultan’s 
dominions  by  trusty  associates.  A  relation  of  the 
Sultan  himself — no  doubt  prompted  by  personal  am¬ 
bition — had  a  hand  in  the  enterprise.  Nevertheless, 
the  agitation  seems  to  have  struck  deep  root  through 
the  introduction  of  new  and  more  independent  forces; 
and  now  we  see  an  uprising — officered  by  the  thousands 
of  Softas,  or  students  of  Mohammedan  law — before 
which  the  pride  of  Abdul- Aziz  has  had  to  bow. 

For  the  time  being,  a  Cabinet  change  has  been  effected. 
The  Scheich-ul-Islam,  the  head  of  the  Church,  has  also 
been  replaced  by  a  man  of  more  progressive  ideas.  The 
leaders  of  the  successful  movement  are,  however,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  concession  made.  Had 
the  Sultan  been  able  to  order  troops  to  act  against  them, 
he  would  certainly  have  done  so.  Fortunately,  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  only  were  at  hand.  Besides,  the 
officers  reported  that  these  troops  could  not  be  relied 
upon  as  against  the  masses,  but  might  rather  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  case  of  an  order  to  fire  being  given,  to 
fraternise  with  the  malcontents.  A  compromise  was 
thereupon  made.  Mahmud  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
was  dismissed ;  but  instead  of  Midhat  Pasha,  whom  the 
Softas  wished  to  raise  to  the  head  of  affairs,  Mahometl 
Rushdi  Pasha  was  installed.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  this  temporary  arrangement  will  last.  The  leadei’S 
of  the  reform  agitation  insist  on  having  Midbat  Pasha, 
who  is  pledged  to  a  programme  of  Constitutional  go¬ 
vernment,  as  a  Premier.  They  demand  the  convocation 
of  a  National  Parliament.  They  wish  to  see  the  hoarded 
cash  and  bonds  of  the  Sultan,  amounting  to  about 
12,000,000Z.,  applied  to  national  purposes.  They  also 
desire  Government  to  express  to  the  Czar  a  wish  that 
General  Ignatieff,  the  author  of  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  Turkey,  should  be  recalled  from  his  post  of  ambassa¬ 
dor.  These  are  the  formulated  demands.  Should  the 
Sultan  refuse  them,  he  may  be  in  danger  of  dethrone¬ 
ment. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  all  this  great  up¬ 
heaving,  which  occurred  whilst  the  Berlin  Conference 
sat,  the  Softas  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
convince  the  Christians  of  native  and  foreign  origin 
at  Constantinople  that  no  harm  was  meant  to  them, 
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but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Mahommedan  reformers 
wished  to  raise  the  rayah  also  to  a  better  position  by 
means  of  representative  institutions.  The  Salonica 
massacre  was  an  exceptional  affair,  entirely  unpremedi¬ 
tated.  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bourke,  as  well  as 
from  the  independent  testimony  of  a  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  terrible  occurrence  lies  not  on  one  side  only.  At 
Constantinople,  it  is  true,  a  panic  arose  among  the 
Christian  population  in  consequence  of  the  Salonica 
tragedy.  But  the  conviction — as  a  Pera  correspondent 
of  the  Allgememe  Zeitung  says — is  now  general  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  that  “  the  whole  alarm  was  purposely  got 
up  by  the  Russian  ambassador,  in  agreement  with  the 
ousted  Grand  Vizier,”  and  that  in  reality  there  was  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  the  panic. 

Whilst  General  Ignatieff  had  ordnance  drawn  up 
before  his  dwelling,  which  was  moreover  guarded  by 
several  hundred  armed  Croats  and  Montenegrins ;  and 
whilst  he  himself  went  on  board  a  Russian  steamer, 
taking  with  him  the  archives  of  the  embassy,  in  which 
no  doubt  a  great  many  secrets,  connected  with  the  rising 
in  the  Herzegovina  and  with  other  recent  occurrences, 
are  contained :  the  Germans  at  Constantinople  firmly 
declined  the  offer  made  to  them  by  the  Russian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  place  a  number  of  Croats  at  their  service  for  the 
defence  of  the  “  Teutonia  ”  Society.  “  I  have  before 
insisted  ” — writes  the  correspondent  of  the  Augsburg 
paper — “  on  the  utter  groundlessness  of  those  dark 
rumours  of  danger.  During  the  whole  day  and  night, 
when,  it  was  alleged,  scenes  of  violence  would  occur,  I 
was  amidst  Turks ;  and  I  felt  as  secure  among  them  as 
in  Abraham’s  bosom.” 

It  would  be  easy,  to  quote  other  letters  to  the  same 
effect.  It  is  the  game  of  the  Czar’s  envoy  to  bring 
about  a  breach  of  the  Straits  Treaty  of  1856,  which 
forbids  the  passing  of  ships  of  war  through  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  without  Turkish  permission.  Hence  the 
spreading  of  those  artificial  alarms  which  are  to  serve 
as  a  pretext  for  the  violation  of  a  treaty  which  had 
been  framed  against  Russia.  Until  now,  however,  the 
breach  has  not  taken  place,  though  squadrons  have 
been  ordered  to  go  into  the  .^gean  Sea.  So  long  as 
England  refuses  being  a  party  to  a  rupture  of  the 
treaty,  or  threatens  to  resume,  in  case  of  such  a  breach, 
the  Right  of  Search,  other  Powers  may  hesitate  to 
practically  abolish  the  Straits  Convention,  unless  really 
that  danger  to  the  non-Mussulman  population  arises 
which  at  present  General  Ignatieff  only  endeavours  to 
paint  on  the  wall. 

If  the  Turkish  Reform  movement  were  given  time  to 
peacefully  develop  itself,  a  salutary  change  might  be 
affected  in  the  East,  calculated  to  do  away  with  politi¬ 
cal  stagnation,  and  at  the  same  time  apt  to  stay  the 
advance  of  Russian  aggression.  We  in  Western  Europe 
may  think  little  of  the  Reform  programme  put  forth  by 
the  Sofbas.  It  is  certainly  not  Radical  in  our  sense. 
Yet,  the  call  for  the  introduction  of  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  a  possible  dethronement  of  the  present 
worthless  ruler  of  Turkey  looming  in  the  distance,  may 
be  reckoned  as  something  in  a  country  which  for  ages 
has  lain  under  a  benumbing  misrule.  Perhaps  it  would 


governed  and  somewhat  priest-ridden  country,  began  to 
move  and  to  agitate.  Religious  tolerance  was  to  bo  in¬ 
troduced.  Equality  of  political  rights  was  to  be  con¬ 
ceded.  The  grinding  tyranny  of  landowners — a  tyranny 
only  varying  in  degree  from  that  which  still  prevails 
here  was  to  be  abolished.  Russia,  in  comparison  with 
which  Poland  had  always  been  a  free  country,  would  not 
tolerate  such  a  reform.  Denouncing  the  Poles  on  the 
one  hand  as  bigots  and  harsh  aristocrats,  whilst  stig¬ 
matising  them  on  the  other  hand  as  freethinkers.  Re¬ 
publicans,  aud  Jacobins,  Russia  succeeded  in  destrovincf 


THE  COMMONS  BILL. 

Mr.  Fawcett’s  resistance  to  the  Commons  Bill  has 
failed  to  arrest  its  progress  or  to  elicit  any  pledge  that 
it  will  be  materially  improved.  In  all  probability,  unless 
the  Government  lose  interest  in  the  measure,  and  drop 
it,  it  will  become  law  almost  in  its  present  shape.  But 
perhaps  it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  at  all  events, 
that  the  debate  has  exposed  the  true  character  of  the 
measure.  There  can  be  now  no  amiable  delusions  with 
respect  to  it,  and  it  will  be  generally  understood  that 
instead  of  being  an  advance  bn  previous  legislation,  it 
indicates  retrogression  in  regard  to  some  points.  We 
must  own  that  when  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  commons  was  introduced,  it  was  received  with 
general  favour.  The  Home  Secretary  made  a  speech 
which  left  little  scope  for  criticism.  He  apparently 
showed  himself  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  connected 
with  extensive  inclosures.  He  disclaimed  the  arguments 
which  actuated  the  introducers  of  the  Act  of  1845  and 
earlibr  measures.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
reading  was  equally  calculated  to  disarm  suspicion; 
many  of  his  observations  might  have  fitly  been  cited  as 
mottoes  for  the  literature  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society.  And  no  doubt  there  did  for  a  time  prevail  an 
idea  that  the  new  measure  was  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  question,  and  that  the  worst  scandals  were 
to  cease.  Of  course  the  secret  gradually  oozed  out.  The 
Commons  Preservation  Society  did  good  service — in 
spite  of  Mr.  Cross’s  sneer  at  their  pamphlet— by  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was  i*eally  little  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Cross’s  fine  words.  Mr.  Fawcett 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  draw  attention  in 
Parliament  to  its  defects  ;  and  the  notice-paper 
has  been  crowded  with  proposed  amendments.  The 
debate  on  Thursday  night  showed  how  much  reason 
there  was  for  taking  action  against  the  measure  so 
speciously  introduced.  Mr.  Cross  became  clearer  and 
less  conciliatory  than  he  had  been  ;  he  showed  that,  in 
spite  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the 
commons,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  vested  right  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  to  “  improve,”  that  is,  appropri¬ 
ate  them. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  in  all  those  years  of  dis¬ 
cussion  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  by  Liberals  to 
the  matter  of  inclosures.  Inclosures  are  but  a  part  of 
the  evil ;  encroachments  are  almost  equally  serious. 
It  is  not  merely  that  Acts  are  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  commons — there  is  always  an  opportunity  for 
opposing  any  large  conspicuous  measure  of  this  sort, 
and  if  Parliament  deems  them  proper,  no  one  can  loudly 
complain.  But  our  commons  have  been  diminished 
almost  as  much  by  stealing  or  encroachment  as 
authorised  inclosing.  Few  note  the  operation  of  the 
former  process.  It  does  not  come  before  Parliament, 
and  the  effects  are  nowhere  recorded.  In  the  course  of 
years  a  grasping  lord  of  the  manor  will  quietly  appro- 
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find  none,  or  next  to  none,  in  the  Bill.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  may  freely  “  approve  ”  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  of  Merton.  He  may,  wherever  he  is 
not  likely  to  encounter  wealthy  opponents,  go 
on  stealthily  adding  field  to  field.  The  measure 
will  afford,  as  Mr.  Cross  virtually  owns,  scanty 
relief  or  protection  against  depredators  of  this  sort. 
They  will  fight  their  battles  still  with  peculiar  and  un¬ 
fair  advantages.  The  onus  will  still  rest  on  commoners 
— of  course,  generally  poor  and  often  ignorant  men — of 
proving  that  they  have  any  right  to  resist  the  usurpations 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as 
village  greens  are  concerned,  the  Bill  proposes  a 
change  which  we  do  not  at  all  undervalue.  Usurpations 
on  such  open  spaces  are  to  be  treated  as  of  the  nature 
of  common  nuisances,  and  may  be  summarily  stopped  or 
abated.  Of  course,  too,  the  Bill  does  some  good  in 
enabling  local  authorities  to  acquire  rights  over  com- 
mons,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  few  wealthy,  enter¬ 
prising  corporations  will,  in  imitation  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  London,  make  use  of  this  power  for  the  pnr- 

Sose  of  protecting  open  spaces  in  their  neighbourhood. 

tut  it  is  obvious,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  demonstrated,  that 
these  provisions  are  inadequate.  General  provisions, 
similar  to  those  relating  to  village  greens,  are  required. 
A  cheap  and  summary  remedy  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  encroachments ;  the  fact  that  they 
may  always  be  opposed  by  anyone  willing  to  go  from 
Court  to  Court  and  spend  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  for 
the  good  of  his  neighbours,  is  but  poor  consolation  to 
those  chiefly  concerned.  We  may  seem  to  be  giving 
utterance  to  an  extreme  view  of  the  matter — certainly 
to  a  view  which  found  little  favour  on  Thursday — when 
we  express  a  doubt  whether  we  can  hope  to  preserve  the 
precious  residue  of  the  commons  unless  encroachments 
made  wantonly  and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause 
arc  regarded,  in  conformity  to  certain  well-known  analo¬ 
gies,  as  quasi-criminal  acts.  Why  not  ? 

The  Law  condemns  both  man  and  woman 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common ; 

But  let  the  greater  felon  loose 

Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 

It  must  bo  owned  that  the  times  do  not  seem  very 
propitious  for  any  wise  and  liberal  recasting  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  inclosure  and  appropriation  of  commons. 
It  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  the  present  Bill  is  defec¬ 
tive— that  it  is  marked  by  the  five  cardinal  blemishes 
on  which  Mr.  Fawcett  expatiated.  The  obstacles  in  the 
way  arc  more  serious  and  lasting  than  any  contained  in 
the  Bill.  So  long  as  the  ideas  to  which  Mr.  Knight 

fave  expression,  with  general  approbation,  and  which 
Ir.  Cross  seemed  to  favour,  are  in  the  ascendency,  wo 


public  affairs  ought  to  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
was  lately  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  who  is  now 
member  for  tliat  city,  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether 
the  Queen’s  clemency  would  not  be  extended  to  the 
prisoners  now  suffering  penal  servitude  for  complicity  in 
the  Fenian  movement.  An  impression  has  been  indus¬ 
triously  fostered  in  Ireland  that  the  Government  would 
be  willing  to  fasten  upon  any  reasonable  excuse  for 
releasing  all  or  some  of  these  men,  whose  offences 
clearly  come  within  the  category  of  political  crimes; 
but  unfortunately  the  Irish  Nationalist  newspapers 
have  not  been  content  to  write  about  the  proposal 
to  release  the  “  captives  ”  with  apologetic  modera¬ 
tion,  or  even  to  treat  it  with  judicious  silence.  The 
release  of  the  prisoners  has  been  demanded  in  a  tone  so 
bullying  and  insulting  that  a  Ministry  less  strong  in  the 
support  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  than  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
would  have  been  forced  to  decline  to  exercise  mercy 
when  the  boon  was  sought  with  so  little  respect  for 
decency  or  for  sense.  The  Premier’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Brooks  was  not  open  to  any  serious  criticism ;  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  both  moderate  and  firm,  but  the  harshness 
of  the  decision  to  which  it  gave  expression  was  made 
intelligible,  if  not  excused,  by  the  illegitimate  character 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  party  question  ;  a  Liberal  Minister 
would  have  been  at  least  as  much  embarrassed  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  by  the  urgency  of  a  demand  enforced 
by  something  like  menace,  and  he  could  scarcely  have 
returned  a  different  answer.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
careful  not  to  close  the  door  of  hope.  After  explaining 
very  fairly  the  reasons  which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
it  undesirable  that  any  of  the  fifteen  Fenian  prisoners  at 
present  detained  in  custody  should  be  released,  he  said 
that  “  at  present  ”  he  was  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  exercise  of  the  Queen’s  clemency  in  the  way  de¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  Brooks.  We  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  reasoning  in  all  points,  but  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  so  to  reason,  even  in  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  a 
memorial  signed  by  138  members  of  Parliament,  can 
bardly  be  denied.  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  however,  who 
rose  when  the  Prime  Minister  sat  down,  seemed  to  deny 
that  the  clemency  of  the  Crown,  or  the  exercise  of  any 
ministerial  discretion  in  recommending  it,  were  to  have 
the  slightest  voice  after  the  matter  had  been  concluded 
by  the  presentation  of  the  memorial.  Otherwise  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  “  the  mingled  feelings  of  regret,  sur¬ 
prise,  and  indignation”  with  which  the  member  for 
Mayo  affirmed  that  he  had  listened  to  the  Premier’s 
refusal. 
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Mr.  Power’s  protest  against  wliat  ho  called  “the  Mr.  Anderson  affirmed  that,  having  been  repeatedly 
pursuing  ot  a  policy  of  vengeance,  and  tramplmg  merci-  asked  to  sign  the  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
lessiy  on  tallen  toes,  was  a  very  indiscreet  and  un-  had  refused  to  do  so  unless  a  clause  were  introduced 
courteous  detiance,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  giving  a  distinct  assurance  that  clemency  was  not  sought 
the  prevalent  feeling  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  for  any  offenders  connected  with  the  outrage  at  Man- 
borne  ot  ns  may  think  that  the  royal  clemency  may  now  cheater  and  Clerkenwell.  This  statement  provoked  a 
be  extended  with  little  danger,  and  with  no  small  “  repudiation  “  in  indignant  terms  from  Mr.  Callan,  who 
advantage,  to  some  of  the  few  Fenian  prisoners  still  construed  Mr.  Anderson’s  statement  to  mean  an  impu- 
sutlermg  tor  their  share  m  the  conspiracies  and  violent  tation  that  signatures  had ’been  obtained  “  on  false  pre¬ 
acts  of  1866-67.  But  to  describe  the  opposite  view  of  tences,”  and  who  offered  an  assurance  of  his  own  “  that 
the  case  as  “  vengeance’’  and  “  merciless  trampling  on  the  signatures  had  been  obtained  in  the  fairest  and  most 
fallen  foes,  is  to  strain  the  meaning  of  ordinary  speech  honourable  manner.”  But  presently  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr. 
to  no  ^useful  purpose  whatever.  The  outbreak  of  ViTadi^,  two  Liberal  members  who  had  signed  the  mc- 
F enianism  in  Ireland,  ten  years  ago,  was  sufficiently  moriaf,  rose  to  state  that  they  had  given  their  names  on 
formidable  to  justify  strong  penal  measures  for  the]  distinct  pledge  of  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  and  other 
its  suppression,  not  because  there  was  at  time  I  Home  Bulers,  that  only  political  offences  were  included 
a  chance  of  its  shaking  the  established  Govern-  I  within  the  scope  of  the  prayer,  though  the  Home  Rule 
ment,  but  because  Irish  society  was  injuriously  party  had  used  the  adhesion  of  these  memorialists  to 
troubled,  individuals  terrified  and  disturbed,  the  officers  I  enforce  their  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  Manchester 
of  the  law  threatened  with  armed  force,  and  all  without  murderers.  This  revelatibn  deeply  offended  the  House, 
any  prospect  of  practical  results  that  could  bo  alleged  in  I  even  more  so  than  the  astonishingly  intemperate  and 
excuse  of  enterprises  so  plainly  intolerable  in  a  civilised  injudicious  speeches  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Parnell,  as 
country.  There  was  for  some  weeks  a  civil  war  in  I  well  as  Mr.  Power.  Mr.  Biggar,  who  seems  almost 
Ireland,  which  menaced  not  the  stability  of  the  union  I  capable  of  surpassing  Mr.  Wlialle^  in  Parliamentary 
but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  who  held  by  the  buffoonery,  managed  to  drag  into  his  speech  some  con- 
lawful  constitutiou  of  the  United  Kingdom.  •Dublin  temptuous  criticisms  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince 
was  safe  enough  throughout,  but  in  lonely  police  Bismarck,  and  the  German  Emperor.  Mr.  Parnell 
barracks  and  country  houses  there  was  no  security  attacked  the  verdict  of  the  Manchester  jury  on  the  faith 
against  the  reckless  violence  of  armed  men.  To  such  I  of  a  book  published  in  the  United  States,  and  im- 
purposeless  terrorism  no  Government  could  submit,  and  peached  the  integrity  of  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case, 
the  attempt  to  import  it  into  England,  evidenced  by  the  I  on  the  principle  that  an  Englishman  could  never  do 
wild  plot  to  seize  Chester  Castle,  the  audacious  attempt  jnstice  to  an  Irishman.  After  these  extravagances  Mr. 
to  rescue  the  Manchester  convicts,  resulting  in  the  Butt’s  ingenious  pleading  was  thrown  away.  The 
murder  of  Sergeant  Brett,  and  the  atrocious  outrage  at  Fenian  prisoners,  indeed,  if  they  had  any  voice  in  the 
Clerkenwell,  compelled  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  legal  matter,  might  well  pray  to  be  saved  from  their  friends  ; 
penalties  against  a  few  of  the  worst  offenders.  If  we  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  indignation  of  the  Home 
remember  that  at  present  only  fifteen  men  are  held  Rulers  was  not  so  much  intended  to  help  the  “  cap- 
in  custody  for  participation  in  the  startling  series  tives”  as  to  satisfy  the  patriotic  craving  for  political 
of  crimes  originating  in  Fenianism,  we  can  hardly  excitement  among  certain  Irish  constituencies, 
admit  that  Mr.  O’Connor  Power’s  conception  of 

“merciless  vengeance”  must  be  over  strained.  Of  - 

these  fifteen,  two  are  held  in  custody  under  a  sentence 

of  death,  commuted  to  one  of  penal  servitude,  for  taking  THE  CITY  COMPANIES, 

part  in  the  attack  on  the  ^Manchester  prison-van,  in  Conservatives  of  the  good  old  type  must  regard  with 
which  Sergeant  Brett  was  murdered.  Mr.  Butt  asserts  dismay  the  tone  of  the  debate  which  occurred  on 
that  this  can  only  be  called  a  murder  “  in  a  technical  Tuesday  evening,  on  Mr.  James’  motion  for  an  inquiry 
sense,”  and  undoubtedly  popular  opinion  often,  and  not  into  the  funds,  income,  and  expenditure  of  the  City 
very  logically,  takes  the  question  of  intent  into  con-  Companies.  Sensible  men  have  for  a  long  time  fore- 
sideration,  and  refuses  to  mete  out  the  severest  punish-  ge^n  tliat  some  such  an  inquiry  is  inevitable,  and  that  it 
ment  to  those  who  have  not  directly  contemplated  the  ig  idle  for  the  Companies  to  claim  an  immunity  to  which 
taking  away  of  human  life.  But  though  a  deliberate  neither  the  Inns  of  Court  nor  the  Universities  lay  any 
intention  to  slay  may  deserve  to  be  distinguished  from  pretence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Companies 
less  criminal  designs,  we  must  certainly  rank  next  in  i^ave  hitherto  been  able  to  rely  very  confidently  on  the 
order  of  culpability  a  lawless  outrage  directed  against  strength  of  their  position.  They  are  very  wealthy,  and 
public  justice,  and  not  shrinking  from  resort  to  possess  enormous  influence,  having  at  their  back  the 
the  most  desperate  violence — such  as  the  use  of  whole  strength  of  the  Corporation.  No  one  has  anjjr 
deadly  weapons — with  all  the  consequences  which  definite  interest  in  attacking  them,  because,  although  it 
such  a  measure  must  involve.  The  men  who  ig  quite  clear  that  their  money  is  grossly  misspent,  it 
planned  the  rescue  of  the  Fenians  at  Manchester  jg  ^ot  yet  exactly  easy  to  see  to  what  precise  pnrposes 

were  resolved  to  employ  force  of  arms  for  the  accom-  it  ought  to  be  put.  When  to  this  we  add  that  the 

plishment  of  their  purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  taken  for  Companies  give  admirable  dinners,  and  exercise  a  most 
granted  that  they  were  one  and  all  aware  that  the  em-  commendable  discretion  in  the  choice  of  their  guests, 
ployment  of  force  might  lead  to  serious  loss  of  life.  I  easily  understand  how  it  is  tliat  the  abuses 

“  People  do  not  make  omelettes,”  says  the  French  I  connected  with  their  administration  have  so  long  been 
proverb,  “  without  breaking  eggs;  ”  and  when  conspira-  winked  at.  The  speech  with  which  Mr.  James  brought 
tors,  armed  with  revolvers,  attempt  to  rescue  ‘convicts  ^ig  motion  before  the  House  was  one  of  studied 

from  the  custody  of  the  police  they  can  hardly  do  so  in  ^nd  almost  laboured  moderation ;  and  when  we 

the  sanguine  hope  that  no  lives  will  be  brought  into  consider  what  the  facts  of  the  case  really  are,  very 
peril.  The  two  prisoners  who  are  suffwing  penal  servi-  great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  generalship.  Instead 
tude  for  their  share  in  the  transactions  that  led  to  the  Qf  gaying  what  he  might  have  said,  and  what  everybody 
death  of  the  Manchester  police-sergeant  might  un-  knows  to  be  the  truth,  he  contented  himself  with  point- 
doubtedly  have  been  capitally  punished,  and  their  jj^g  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  held  in 
present  condition  does  not  seem  to  call  for  any  special  City  by  the  various  guilds  is  more  than  600,000Z.  a 
commiseration.  Such  was  the  general  feeb^  of  the  y©ar,  while  they  also  hold  enormous  landed  estates  in 
House  of  Commons,  and  even  of  many,  as  it  turned  different  parts  of  the  country,  together  with  very  con- 
out,  among  those  members  who  had  set  their  hands  to  giderable  personalty.  Of  this  overgrown  income  no  ac- 
the  petition  asking  for  the  exercise  of  the  Crown’s  pre-  count  whatever  is  rendered,  and  Mr.  James  very  reason- 
rogative  of  mercy.  ably  contended  that,  on  mere  grands  of  public  policy. 

It  was  in  this  matter  that  the  Irish  members  showed  the  wholesome  influence  of  publicity  ought  to  be  brought 
a  disingenuousness  which  did  no  service  to  their  cause,  to  bear  upon  the  administration  of  so  colossal  a  revenue. 
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The  Lord  Major,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  reply.  The  Times  considers  that  his  argu¬ 
ments  showed  **  a  naive  simplicity.”  They  certainly 
afford  a  startling  illustration  of  the  old  saying  qiiem  Deus 
null  perdere  priiis  dementat.  According  to  Sir  William 
Cotton  the  City  Companies  consider  that  they  are  volun¬ 
tary  bodies,  in  no  way  amenable  to  State  control,  that 
their  property  is  strictly  private,  and  that  they  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  bound  to  render  any  account  of  it ;  and 
he  added  that,  if  any  account  is  demanded  of  them,  they 
do  not  mean  to  render  it  unless  they  are  absolutely  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so.  Such  a  declaration  is  interesting,  as 
showing  the  kind  of  spirit  in  which  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
form  these  corrupt  institutions  is  likely  to  be  met. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  followed  the  Lord  Mayor,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  grave  warning  to  Sir  William 
Cotton  and  his  companions  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
and  to  be  wise  in  time,  lest  a  worse  thing  should  befall 
them.  Mr.  Cross,  who  practically  closed  the  debate, 
said  pretty  much  what  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 
No  one  of  course  expects  the  Home  Secretary  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  administration,  with  a  powerful  majority  at  its 
back,  to  countenance  any  proposal  for  any  inquiry  into 
any  administration,  however  corrupt ;  but  such  comfort 
’  as  Mr.  Cross  was  able  to  yield  the  Companies  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  cold,  and  he  pretty  plainly  intimated 
to  them  that  they  had  better  make  good  use  of  the 
short  period  of  grace  which  is  still  left  to  them.  The 
only  fear  is  that  the  Companies  will  have  somewhat 
more  worldly  wisdom  than  their  advisers,  and  will  at 
once  institute  a  certain  amount  of  sham  reform  sufficient 
'  to  enable  them  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  day  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  longer.  The  true  income  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company  must  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  short 
of  200,000?.  a  year,  out  of  which  it  devotes  about  200Z. 
to  technical  education,  and  some  few  thousands  to 
charity.  If  its  court  takes  Mr.  Cross’s  hint,  and  makes 
some  sort  of  a  parade  of  usefulness  by  devoting  some 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  to  public  purposes,  and  if 
the  other  offenders  have  the  sagacity  to  do  the  same, 
we  shall  be  told  that  the  Companies  themselves  are  doing 
all  that  can  possibly  be  required,  and  that  any  reform 
from  without  is  unnecessary  and  unjust. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  Lord  Mayor,  having 
lashed  himself  into  a  fit  of  characteristic  eloquence, 
declared  that  the  Companies  watched  over  fheir  revenues 
most  sedulously,  and  devoted  their  incomes  “  to  technical 
education,  to  charity,  to  public  purposes,  and  to  any 
other  good  work  which  might  be  brought  before  them.” 
Not  unnaturally,  these  last  words  were  received  with  a 
perfect  roar  of  laughter.  There  is  no  secret  whatever 
as  to  how  the  funds  of  a  City  Company  are  expended. 
In  almost  every  case  their  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  compact  little  self-elected  court,  with  secret  audit¬ 
ors,  who  render  no  accounts,  and  draw  up  no  balance- 
sheet.  The  members  of  the  court  are  suspected,  with  j 
g^od  reason,  of  holding  beneficial  leases,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  the  real  income  of  the  Company  never 
appears  even  in  its  own  books.  They  also  multiply 
needless  offices,  to  which  they  attach  ludicrously  ex¬ 
aggerated  salaries  and  fees.  With  what  remains  of  the 
corporate  income,  the  society  makes  to  itself  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  by  giving  big  dinners 
to  anybody  who  will  come  to  them,  and,  with  a  laudable 
discretion,  a  liberal  allowance  of  tickets  is  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  those  gentlemen  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  public  press.  A  Company,  such 
as  the  Drapers’  or  the  Goldsmiths’,  has  a  big  dinner  once 
a  month  to  about  four  hundred  guests,  at  a  cost  of 
about  three  guineas  a  head  ;  it  has  a  smaller  and  more 
select  dinner  once  a  week  to  about  fifty  guests,  at  a  cost 
of  about  five  guineas  a  head ;  and  it  gives  in  the  course 
of  the  year  two  or  three  big  balls  or  conversaziones  to 
which  some  fifteen  hundred  guests  are  invited,  at  a  cost 
of  something  like  a  guinea  a  head.  It  is  this  kind  of 
”  good  work,”  to  use  the  Lord  Mayor’s  phrase,  that  has 
made  the  position  of  the  Companies  so  strong.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  public  man  to  receive  during  the  course  of 
the  season  any  amount  of  tickets  for  really  good  dinners 
for  himself  and  his  friends  and  then  to  denounce  his  hosts 


as  corrupt  and  profligate  bodies,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  to  this  especial  form  of  what  is  fondly  known  as 
“  legitimate  influence  ”  the  London  daily  press  is  more 
liable  than  it  might  be.  The  real  stren^h,  however,  of 
the  Companies  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  who  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  their  reform,  while 
there  are  only  too  many  people  whose  sole  interest  is  to 
keep  things  as  they  are.  We  owe  University  reform  to 
the  Nonconformists,  who  were  determined  that  University 
emoluments  should  not  be  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  the  movement  at  present  on  foot  for  the 
reform  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  in  reality  due  to  the 
solicitors,  who  are  jealous  of  the  prestige  and  influence 
given  by  the  Inns  to  the  other  branch  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  No  one  has  any  direct  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
Drapers,  or  the  Merchant  Taylors,  or  the  Skinners, 
should  put  their  money  to  better  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  the  interest  of  a  great  many  people  is  directly 
the  other  way.  When  a  man,  who  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  words,  a  man  “of  the  highest  honour,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  respectability,”  has  a  lease  from  his  Com¬ 
pany  at  10?.  a  year,  for  which  he  holds  an  under-lease  at 
some  hundreds  ;  when  his  brother  is  chaplain  to  the 
Company,  and  his  eldest  son  is  assistant- clerk  to  the 
Company,  and  his  brother-in-law  in  Ireland  is  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  agent  there  for  collecting  its  rents,  and  his  son- 
in-law  has  had  a  very  advantageous  contract  with  the 
Company  for  the  decoration  of  its  dining-hall,  and  his 
nephew,  who  has  just  been  called  to  the  bar,  is  extra¬ 
standing-counsel  to  the  Company ;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  has  some  hundred  dinner-tickets  a  year 
which  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  entertaining  his 
friends  at  his  own  expense,  and  make  him  an  important 
man  into  the  bargain,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
compact  a  cohort  of  champions  a  City  Company  can 
muster  to  defend  its  abuses. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  although  everybody 
knows  all  this,  nobody  has  the  courage  to  say  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  took  care  to  express  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Companies  were  composed  of  honest  and 
honourable  men,  and  the  other  speakers  all  took  the 
same  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  perfectly 
well  that  a  man  may  be  most  honourable  and  upright  in 
his  private  life,  and  may  yet  be  capable  of  being  a  party 
to  almost  any  iniquity  where  the  administration  of 
corporate  funds  are  concerned.  As  for  the  daily  papers, 
the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  provdked  in  them  by  the 
integrity  of  the  City  Guilds  is  little  short  of  sickening. 
According  to  the  Standard^  “these  gentlemen  are  t^ 
well  known,  and  their  characters  are  too  high,  to  permit 
of  charges  being  lightly  brought  against  them  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Similarly,  the  Morning  Post  is  of  opinion  that 
“  if  there  had  been  any  grave  malfeasance  on  the  part 
of  the  Companies,  some  scandals  would  have  leaked  out 
which  would  have  given  Mr.  James  a  stronger  case ;  ” 
after  which  it  goes  on  to  declare  its  conviction  that  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  oration  was,  “  to  say  the  least,  equal  to 
the  occasion.”  The  other  papers  follow  suit,  with  the 
ominous  exception  of  the  Times,  which  gravely  warns 
the  Companies  that,  sooner  or  later,  Mr.  James’s 
motion,  or  one  to  the  same  effect,  will  be  carried. 
The  total  income  from  all  sources  of  the  different 
Companies  is  beyond  all  question  larger  than  that  of 
both  the  Universities  and  the  four  Inns  of  Court  put 
together.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  between  now 
and  next  Session,  they  may  hold  counsel  together, 
and  agree  to  submit  to  some  modified  form  of  inquiry,  or 
take  measures  for  instituting  some  sham  reform.  In 
default  of  this,  the  result  will  be  that  a  general  election, 
followed  by  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  seal  their  fate,  and  that  a  Bill  drafted  on  the  lines 
of  Lord  Salisbury  will  vest  their  property  in  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  will  put  it  to  other  purposes  than  those  of 
gluttony  and  jobbery. 

MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  ON  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  written  an  article  on  “Woman’s Place 
in  Nature  and  Society,’*  in  the  May  number  of  Belgrarna,yrh\cli 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  notorious  articles  pub- 
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lished  some  yeaw  in  a  distinguished  contemporaiy.  We 
have  no  great  ob^ction  to  hashed  mutton,  but  we  do  ooject  to 
hashed^  mutton  nashed  again.  W^e  have  also  a  vulgar  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  the  mutton  being  sweet.  When  a  woman 
comes  forward  to  treat  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  her  as 
a  woman,  the  least  that  is  expected  of  her  is  that  she  should 
discuss  the  subject  with  dignity  and  self-respect.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  shrieks,  and  scolds,  ana  splutters.  A  lady,  however 
^gry  she  may  be,  ought  to  refrain  from  abusive  epithets,  and 
is  expected  to  have  Jinesse  enough  to  express  her  displeasure 
without  the  aid  of  crude  adjectives.  Scolding,  unfortunately, 
is  a  vice,  like  any  other,  difficult  to  shake  off  when  once 
adopted,  and  it  is  one  which  eats  deeply  into  the  moral  nature 
of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  forgets,  when 
she  rails  and  fumes,  that  she  is  confirming  herself  in  a  habit 
which  civilised  communities  do  not  regard  with  respect. 
There  is  a  uniformity  of  virulence  in  her  writings  on  the 
subject  of  women  which  makes  them  dull  as  well  as  objection¬ 
able.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  writes  about  womanly  delicacy  in 
such  a  style  as  to  suggest  that  she  knows  as  much  about  some 
branches  of  the  quality  as  Dr.  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  knew 
about  the  scenery  which  he  described  with  such  eloquence. 
There  is  no  word  more  difficult  to  define  than  the  much-abused 
word  womanliness.  Whatever  else  it  may  mean,  we  call  it 
womanliness  for  a  woman  to  be  free  from  coarse  violence  and 
abusive  bitterness  in  the  expression  of  her  likes  and  dislikes. 
A  woman  is  truly  womanly  when  she  asserts  her  own  dignity. 
She  ought  to  remember  the  wise  words  of  gentle  Elia,  What 
a  woman  should  demand  is  respect  for  her,  as  she  is  a  woman. 
Let  her  first  lesson  be,  with  sweet  Susan  Winstanley,  to 
reverence  her  eex.^ 

Like  all  wonderful  things,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  article  shows 
signs  of  its  superior  quality  in  the  very  beginning.  We  must 
rive  the  opening  paragrapn,  as  no  feeble  words  of  ours  would 
do  justice  to  it : — Man’s  place  in  nature  seems  to  be  pretty 
clearly  defined.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  ^  is  descended  from 


thing  that  we  know ;  and  when  we  formulate  a  God  we  are 
obliged  to  make  him  a  man.  It  is  the  Father,  the  Saviour  to 
whom  we  pray,  not  to  abstract  Force — which,  however,  is  the 
sign  of  the  power  by  which  we  live ;  it  is  man  whom  we 
worship  in  his  ideal,  man  whom  we  credit  with  the  possibilities 
of  godhead  and  the  attainment  of  absolute  perfection ;  not 
^avitation,  electricity,  nor  yet  the  protoplastic  cell.”  There 
is  in  this  paragraph  a  curious  parade  of  superior  knowledge 
and  deep  reading.  Ladies  who  scribble  are  too  fond  of 
placing  all  their  small  stock  in  the  shop  window.  It  may  be 
that  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  is  still  in  its  infancy.  At  present  a  sort  of 
astonishment  is  often  manifested  by  women  like  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  at  their  own  profound  acquirements.  It  is  so  strange  a 
feeling  that  it  must  be  imparted  to  others  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  In  a  few  years  we  trust  this  will  all  be  changed.  A 
woman  with  a  certain  amount  of  learning  will  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  The  stage  of  ostentation,  ns  Mon¬ 
taigne  called  it,  will  have  been  passed,  and  women  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  as  much,  and  display  their  knowledge  as  little, 
as  men. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  having  exhausted  in  a  few  lines  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  man’s  place  in  nature,  proceeds  to  give  us 
pages  of  verbiage  about  woman’s  place  in  nature  and  society. 
She  imparts  to  us  the  rare  and  valuable  piece  of  information 
“  that  two  halves  make  one  whole.”  She  then  mentions  that 
“  women  have  a  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  ennobling  and 
delightful  if  they  would  but  think  so ;  and  this  place  is  to  be 
found  emphatically  in  the  home  life,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to 
social  arrangements.”  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  takes  no  account  of 
the  many  women  who  are  altogether,  by  no  fault  of  theirs, 
strangers  to  the  duties  and  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Many 
are  doomed  to  single  life,  and  have  neither  the  com  forte  of 
home  nor  of  domestic  society  to  fall  back  upon ;  it  is  peculiarly 
hard  that  these  should  be  precluded  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  independent  life,  xhe  dependence  of  woman  on 
marriage  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  settle¬ 
ment  in  life  taints  the  female  character.  Nothing  corrupts  a 
matron’s  nature  more  than  the  baneful  passion  for  an  eligible 
son-in-law.  The  want  of  power  to  earn  her  own  livelihood 
makes  many  a  girl  barter  soul  and  body  for  money  and  rank 
an  event  which,  revolting  as  it  is,  is  common  enough. 

Whether  the  practice  of  medicine  presents  a  suitable  field 
for  the  industrial  employment  of  the  female  sex  is  a  matter 
which  ought  at  least  to  be  discussed  with  moderation  and 
calmness.  Nursedom  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  in  the 
hands  of  women.  Women  have  always  given  their  services  at 
the  call  of  disease.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  there  are  many 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  that,  from  considerations  of 
delicacy  alone,  ought  to  be  committed  to  women.  We  call  it 
true  womanliness  when  a  lady  can  go  through  some  of  the 


most  shocking  experiences  of  humanity  in  order  that  she  may 
help  the  suffering  in  their  hour  of  need.  We  feel  sorry — but 
contempt  is  mingled  with  the  sorrow — for  the  woman  who 
launches  against  women  of  this  class  the  following  gross 
libel.  **  Where  place  them — those  women  who,  in  Faris 
and  elsewhere,  study  anatomy  and  pathology  side  by  side 
with  young  men,  and  who  hold  tne  fact  that  they  feel 
neither  shame  nor  repugnance  a  proof  of  their  superiority 
to  prejudice,  not  of  their  callousness  to  womanly  delicacy  and 
their  abandonment  of  self-respect  P — those  women  who  are 
ready  to  discuss  in  public  the  most  revolting  subjects,  and  to 
handle  without  disguise  the  most  delicate  details  P — those 
women  whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  be  notorious,  and  to 
whom  the  quiet  modesties,  the  unobtrusive  usefulness  of  home, 
are  the  ultimates  to  which  dreariness  and  degradation  can  go  ? 
Can  we  call  them  women  in  one  single  spiritual  or  mental 
essential  ? — and  as  little  men  1  ”  It  does  not  follow  that  a 


woman  who  studies  anatomy  and  pathology  side  by  side  with 
men  abandons  all  self-respect.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to 


young  men  abandons  all  self-respect.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to 
let  a  girl  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 


but  it  is  right  to  guard  her  from  the  rotten  fruit  of  the 
modem  sensational  novel.  It  is  quite  possible  for  her  to  enter 
on  those  studies  with  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  The  view 
of  the  naked  human  form  cannot  be  indelicate  provided  the 
mind  is  not  indelicate.  Boswell  once  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if 
a  certain  picture  was  indecent.  No,  sir,”  replied  the  doctor, 
“  but  your  remark  is.”  We  are  often  reminded  of  this  anec¬ 
dote  when  rending  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  article.  We  think  a 
girl  would  suffer  less  injury  from  walking  all  the  wards  of  all 
the  hospitals  of  Europe  than  from  reading  certain  novels 
written  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  says,  **  it  is 
impossible  that  girls  brought  up  in  boys’  schools,  and  young 
women  associated  with  men  in  tneir  work,  should  remain  such 
as  they  are  now.  They  must  of  necessity  develcrpe  into  Vic¬ 
toria  Woodhulls,  or  into  moral  and  social  amazons:  and  of  the 
two  it  is  hard  to  say  which  would  be  the  worse.”  We  do  not 
see  that  there  is  more  danger  in  having  the  sexes  unite  at  the 
repasts  of  knowledge  than,  as  Plautus  bluntly  puts  it,  having, 
he-wite  and  she-wits  recline  at  the  repasts  of  fashion.  Isola^'^ 
tion  is  more  likely  to  breed  pruriency  than  commingling  to 
provoke  indulgence.  A  girl  has  her  honour  in  her  own  keep¬ 
ing.  If  she  can  be  trusted  with  men  at  the  ball-room  she  can 
be  trusted  with  them  at  school  and  in  college.  It  would 
indeed  afford  a  strong  reason  against  any  change  in  women’s 
education  and  present  anomalous  position  if  it  involved  any 
injury  to  those  feminine  traits  of  character  so  rightly  valued. 
But  there  is  no  such  fear.  These  traits  do  not  depend 
on  any  artificial  condition  of  society,  but  are  due  to  female 
organisation  itself.  In  whatever  circumstances  woman  is 
placed,  if  we  except  the  writing  of  sensational  articles  on 
women,  she  is  still  woman.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  asks,  if 
women  joined  the  legal  profession,  could  they  undertake 
those  cases  ^^which  deal  with  the  revolting  details  of 
hideous  crimes;  those  which  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
chicanery  and  falsehood  even  for  the  just  cause.’’  We  cannot 
imagine  any  just  cause  which  would  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  chicanery  and  falsehood.  We  do  not  think  any  respectable 
lawyer  would  undertake  such  a  case.  Mrs.  I^ynn  Linton  then 
favours  her  readers  with  a  piece  of  declamation  which  she  no 
doubt  considers  a  piece  of  fine  writing.  “  Would  there  be 
one  nature  for  the  professional  side  of  her,  another  for  the 
domestic  and  womanly  ? — for  though  we  must  grant  this  to 
men,  can  we  seriously  propose  to  create  a  race  of  women  who 
shall  be  devil’s  advocates  in  the  law  courts,  and  saintly  ladies, 


true  wives,  noble  mothers,  at  home.”  We  do  not  grant  this  to 
men.  We  feel  certain  that  a  man  who  was  “the  devil’s 


advocate  in  the  law  courts  ”  would  not  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
principle  at  home.  Professional  and  domestic  honour  are 
closely  allied.  Moral  difficulties  and  moral  inconsistencies  no 
doubt  harrass  men  on  every  side.  Professional  life  demands 
many  sacrifices  of  feeling  and  taste.  But  we  feel  certain  that 
to  permit  woman  to  share  in  the  moral  struggles  would  lessen 
their  bitterness  and  force,  and  would  not  injure  the  healthful¬ 
ness  or  nobility  of  a  woman’s  being.  However,  we  have 
neither  the  space  nor  inclination  to  argue  a  grave  subject  with 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  She  prefers  to  rant  and  rave.  In  the 
whole  of  her  article  we  nnd  only  one  sentence  which  has 
a  trace  of  logic  or  sense,  and  it  is  the  only  sentence  with 
which  we  can  cordially  agree.  “  It  is  an  undeniable  truth 
that  women  ought  to  be  infinitely  better  educated  than  they 
are,  taught  juster  methods  of  reasoning,  and  a  greater  regard 
for  facts.”  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  writings  have  taught  us  to 
appreciate  the  force  and  truthfulness  of  the  above  remark. 


THE  LATEST  QUARREL  OF  AUTHORS. 


The  dispute  between  Mr.  Spedding  and  Dr.  Abbott,  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  Bacon,  is  refreshing^  in  these  dull 
times  of  sober  discussion  and  mutual  admiration.  We  have 
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not  had  such  an  entertaining  **  Quarrel  of  Authors  ”  for  some  that,  liberal  as  had  been  Essex’s  conduct  to  him,  he  had  never 
vears.  The  subject  about  which  authors  quarrel  is  not  usually  held  himself  bound  to  Essex,  nor  any  other  man,  more  than 
of  much  consequence ;  anything  doubtful  and  arguable,  from  a  stood  with  the  public  good ;  that  he  had  attached  himself  to 
ten^e  or  a  mood  to  a  historical  celebrity,  may  serve  as  a  pretext  Essex,  not  for  his  own  advancement,  but  as  the  fitter  instrument 
to  an  irrttabile genm  which  we  are  glad  to  see  is  not  yet  extinct,  to  do  good  to  the  State ;  that  he  had  repaid  Essex’s  favours 
Here,  however,  we  have  an  intrinsically  interesting  subject,  with  the  most  loyal,  assiduous,  and  unremitting  service,  as  long 
with  the  further  advantage  that  it  is  nearly  as  interminable  for  as  his  lordship  remained  faithful  to  the  country ;  that  he  had 
purposes  of  controversy  as  the  character  of  Hamlet  or  of  Mary  done  his  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  wild  courses ;  that  when 
Qu^n  of  Scots.  The  disputants,  too,  are  very  equally  matched.  Essex,  by  his  own  headstrong  folly,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
When  Mr.  Spedding  entered  the  field,  he  was  disposed  to  treat  advice,  had  prejudiced  himself  with  the  Queen,  he  used  every 
his  antagonist  with  some  contempt  as  a  novice,  and  his  reputa-  efibrt  to  reconcile  them,  at  the^  risk  of  losing  his  own 
tion  was  so  great,  and  his  command  of  facts  so  striking,  that  an  position  at  Court ;  that  when,  in  the  way  of  business 
impulsive  contemporary  hastened  to  exult  over  Dr.  Abbott  as  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  asked  to  take  part  in  Star  Chamber 
being  **  smashed,^’  and  rendered  “  slightly  ridiculous,”  and  proceedings  against  Essex,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  do 
convicted,  on  his  own  showing,  of  talking  nonsense.”  But  with  them  unless  he  had  thought  that,  by  taking  part,  he  might 
Dr.  Abbott  does  not  seem  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  result  be  able  to  do  Essex  more  service  than  by  abstaining ;  that, 
of  the  battle,  and  has  returned  with  a  force  of  argument  and  finally,  when  the  Queen,  liking  his  pen,  commanded  him  to 
a  display  of  learning  for  wliich,  we  must  confess,  his  first  con-  draw  up  the  declaration  of  Essex’s  treasonable  practices,  he  only 
densed  and  sober  statement  of  his  views  had  not  prepared  us.  rave  words  and  form  to  the  instructions  he  received,  and  was 
The  character  of  Bacon  ia,  of  coarse,  an  old  story.  The  fuH?  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  facta  stated.  Bacon’s  own 
interest  of  the  present  controversy  lies  in  the  animated  reason-  version  of  the  matter  has  been  ^  accepted  by  Redding  as 
ing  of  the  disputants  and  the  closeness  of  detail  into  which  strictly  accurate  in  every  particular,  &°d  defended  with  the 
they  enter,  we  indicated  last  week  the  general  outlines  of  most  zealous  advocacy.  Bacon  stood  by  Essex  as  long  as  ho 
Dr.  Abbott’s  theoiy.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise  honourably  could.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  gone  further,  and 
between  those  who  accept  Pope’s  portrait  of  Bacon  as  <‘the  contended  that  nobody  but  Bacon  would  have  thought  it  his 
wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,”  and  those  who  main-  duty  to  stand  by  Essex  so  long.  He  had  made  a  mistake  in 
tain  that  Bacon’s  moral  character  was  as  high  as  his  intellect,  choice  of  a  patron ;  Essex  was  a  headstrong  fool,  and 
that  he  was  strictly  honourable  and  upright  in  all  the  relations  anybody  but  Bacon  would  have  lost  patience  with  him,  and 
of  life.  Dr.  Abbott,  as  we  understand  him,*  feels  constrained  gone  over  to  the  other  side  much  sooner, 
to  admit  that  Bacon’s  conduct  was  not  always  what  strict  laws  Mr.  Spedding  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Dixon,  but  he 
of  honour  and  morality  require,  but  puts  forward  in  partial  maintains  that  Bacon’s  own  account  of  the  matter  is  perfectly 
exculpation  the  theory  that  Bacon  was  misled  into  question-  fair ;  and  it  was  because  Dr.  Abbott  seemed  to  take  too  easily 
able  and  even  plainly  mean  and  dishonest  actions  by  for  granted  that  it  was  not,  that  Mr.  Spedding  attacked  him 
a  too  engrossing  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  science ;  in  the  Contemporary  Itevieic.  And  now  we  have  Dr.  Abbott’s 
that  he  intrigued  to  rise  in  the  world  and  accumulate  reply.  Dr.  Abbott  takes  to  pieces  the  Declaration  of  ‘Essex’s 
money  in  order  that  he  might  promote  the  interests  of  treasonable  practices,  and  endeavours  to  prove  in  detail  that  it 
science ;  and  that  what  was  originally  a  high-aiming  cal-  was  not  scrupulously  accurate  and  veracious,  as  Mr.  Spedding 
culation  degenerated  in  the  end  into  a  corrupt  habit.  We  maintains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  lies,  which  Bacon 
discussed  this  theory  last  week.  But  this  week  Dr.  Abbott  knew  to  be  lies ;  and,  further,  he  endeavours  to  convict  Bacon 
hsH  brought  the  controversy  into  a  new  stage  by  circulating  of  several  mis-statements  in  his  Apology.  We  must  wait  till 
advance  sheets  of  a  reply  to  part  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  attack  upon  Mr.  Spedding,  with  his  minute  and  ready  knowledge  of  the 
the  details  of  his  theory.  The  centre  of  the  question  now  is  Baconian  documents,  has  made  his  reply,  till  we  can  decide 
whether  Bacon’s  conduct  was  really  so  far  removed  from  the  with  confidence  whether  Dr.  Abbott  is  right  in  all  his  particu- 
0]  dinary  paths  of  honour  as  to  require  any  apology.  Was  lars ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  clear  that  he  has  made  out  a 
Bacon  a  dishonest  intriguer,  whether  for  the  interests  of  science  strong  case,  and  has  thrown  a  very  curious  light  on  the  tor- 
or  for  his  own  ?  Dr.. Abbott  devotes  sixty  closely-reasoned  tuous  subtlety  and  clear-sighted  caution  wdth  which  Bacon 
and  sharply -argumentative  pages  to  the  consideration  of  l^acon’s  steered  his  course  between  rival  parties.  Dr.  Abbott  has  cor¬ 
relations  with  Essex.  Mr.  Spedding  taunted  him  with  con-  tainly  damaged  any  attempt  to  claim  scrupulous  veracity  as 
fiifion  and  ignorance  in  his  account  of  this  notorious  passage  in  one  of  Bacon’s  virtues.  For  example,  in  the  Apology,  Bacon 
Bacon’s  life  ;  and  he  retorts  with  eq^ual  spirit  by  labouring  to  averred  that  he  had  dissuaded  Essex  from  undertaking  thecom- 
convict  Mr.  Spedding  of  wilful  blindness  and  special  pleading,  mand  of  the  Irish  expedition.  This  Mr.  Spedding  repeats  as 
We  cannot  follow  the  two  animated  and  well-matched  con-  an  undoubted  fact.  But  Dr.  Abbott  produces  a  letter,  in 
troversialists  into  all  their  entertaining  details,  but  we  may  which  Bacon  distinctly  advises  Essex  to  volunteer  to  go, 
state  the  case  briefly.  To  rightly  understand  the  point  in  on  the  understanding  that  the  war  was  to  be  not  merely 
dispute,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  political  defensive,  but  a  war  of  reconquest.  Bacon  was  probably  aware 
parties  in  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  There  was  a  that  it  would  not  be  to  Essex’s  advantage  really  to  leave  the 
peace  party,  tired  of  the  wars  with  Spain,  satisfied  with  the  Court,  but  his  calculation,  Polonius-like  in  its  subtlety,  was 
position  which  England  had  gained,  and  opposed  to  the  con-  that  Tyrone  would  yield  when  he  heard  of  the  serious  inten- 
tinuance  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  prospect  of  any  tion  of  the  expedition,  and  Essex  would  thus  win  a  great 
adequate  advantage.  This  was  headed  by  Burleigh  and  his  deal  of  honour,  gratia."  Essex,  however,  was  taken  at  his 
son  Cecil,  and  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen,  >  the  word,  and  thus.  Dr.  Abbott  contends,  was  not  only  not  dissuaded 
sympathy  at  least  of  her  better  judgment.  In  opposition  by  Bacon  from  going  into  Ireland,  but  was  actually  entrapped 
to  this  peace  party  was  a  war  party,  composed  of  high-  into  going  by  his  advice.  Nor  was  it  the  case,  as  might  nave 
mettled  young  noblemen,  eager  for  new  triumphs.  The  been  supposed,  that  when  Bacon's  little  stratagem  for  Essex’s 
leader  of  this  party  was  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Bacon  was  con-  advantage  fell  through,  he  then  endeavoured,  seeing  the 
nec ted  by  marriage  with  Lord  Burleigh,  and,  when  he  began  dangers  of  the  expedition,  to  persuade  Essex  to  draw  bacl^ 
to  feel  his  way  into  political  life,  naturally  made  his  first  ap-  and  find  some  pretext  for  declining  the  command.  In  the 
plication  to  his  kinsmaji.  But  Bacon  enjoyed  no  great  repu-  Apology  he  declares  that  he  omitted  no  argument  to  set  forth 
tatinn  among  his  own  kindred,  being  looked  upon  apparently  the  difficulty  of  the  action,  expounding  the  natural  advantages 
as  a  studious  and  rather  feeble  young  man,  and  Burleigh  did  of  the  enemy  in  bogs  and  woods,  and  the  small  honour  that 
much  less  for  hina  than  he  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  was  to  be  got  by  success  over  such  foes.  But,  unfortunately 
IVsently,  by  accident  or  design,  he  formed  a  connexion  with  for  this  declaration,  there  exists  a  flattering  letter,  in  which 
Essex,  became  his  trusted  adviser  and  close  friend,  tmd  received  Bacon  urges  the  very  opposite  considerations  upon  his  patron, 
large  favours  from  him.  lie  was  in  intimate  relations  with  He  presaged  success  for  the  expedition,  and  increase  in  Court 
Esw'x  lor  several  years.  \  et  when  Essex  fell  into  disgrace,  favour  for  the  commander ;  “  and  if  any  man  be  of  opinion 
Baron  was  found  among  his  enemies — at  least,  among  the  that  the  nature  of  the  enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  the 
number  of  those  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  their  service,  being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  I  differ  from  him.” 
wvereign,  which  Essex  had  forfeited.  ^  When  Essex  was  We  must  confess  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Spedding  can  recon- 
broii^bt  to  trial  and  executed  for  treason,  it  was  Bacon’s  hand  cile  this  contradiction,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
that  drew  up  the  declaration  of  his  treasonable  practices,  letter  is  not  genuine. 

H<)w  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  ^  ^  Another  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  points  presents  Bacon  in  a  still 

Macaulay  s  well-known  explanation  of  Bacon’s  conduct,  the  more  unfavourable  light.  In  the  Apology,  Bacon  claims 
voi  diet  of  robust  common-sense,  treating  Bacon  as  a  man  would  credit  for  having  absented  himself  from  the  first  proceeding 
bo  treated  now,  who  should  find  it  convenient  to  change  from  against  Essex  in  the  Star  Chamber.  “  The  Queen,’’  he  says, 
one  jmrty  to  another  with  a  change  in  the  swing  of  the  political  “  did  directly  charge  me  that  I  was  absent  that  day  at  the  Star 
wheel,  18  simply  that  ho  ratted,  ’  and  added  to  this  offence  the  Chamber,  which  was  very  true ;  but  I  alleged  some  indisposi- 
exceptional  guilt  of  using  his  powers  without  scruple  against  his  tion  of  body  to  excuse  it.”  But  the  excuse  which  Bacon 
former  friends.  This  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  cir-  actually  sent  to  the  Queen  has  been  preserved,  and  it  turns 
cumstances  at  the  time,  and  Bacon  considered  it  necessary  to  out  not  to  have  been  indisposition,  but  an  allegation  that  ho 
araw  up  an  apology  for  himself,  in  which  he  pleaded  in  effect  could  not  attend  without  putting  his  life  in  danger.  Dr. 
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I  those  aims  and  ideals  are  wise  or  foolish,  practicable  or 
impracticable,  are  certainly  not  comprehensive.  We 
have  all  Elia’s  liking  for  half-sided  and  fragmentary 
glimpses  of  things,  peeps  into  odd  corners  of  truth, 
but  partial  glimpses  and  peeps  are  unsatisfactory  when 
put  forward  in  the  name  of  judicial  deliberation  and 
decision.  Mr.  Greg  has  not  enough  intellectual  energy 
or  play  of  mind,  or  whatever  the  quality  may  be  called 
that  makes  a  thinker  uneasy  until  he  has  turned  a  sub¬ 
ject  round  and  looked  at  it  on  all  sides,  a  quality  indis¬ 
pensable  to  anyone  who  claims  to  be  a  judge  and  a 
divider  between  antagonistic  classes,  the  character  which 
Mr.  Greg  affects.  When  a  man  has  neither  the  power 
of  the  prophet  nor  the  mental  activity  and  fairness  of 
the  judge,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  meddle  at  all  with 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  class. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Greg  deals  with  such  an  abstract  and 
limitless  subject  as  the  Enigmas  of  Life,  about  which 
■“comprehensive ”  views  are  impossible,  and  in  presence 
of  which  the  judicial  mind  from  lack  of  materials  on 
which  to  found  a  judgment  is  as  helpless  as  the  mind  of 
narrow  vision,  the  peculiar  vices  of  his  thinking  are  not 
so  conspicuous.  But  when  he  takes  to  dealing  with 
more  limited  subjects,  and  attempts  to  gauge  living 
tendencies  in  practical  life,  he  exposes  to  all  men’s  eyes 
the  weakness  of  his  intellectual  grasp.  With  how 
languid  and  feeble  a  hand  he  gathers  together  his 
considerations,  with  how  genial  an  indifference  to  their 
congruity  he  binds  up  conflicting  propositions  in  the 
same  bundle,  is  obtrusively  forced  upon  us  in  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  present  book.  He  is  discussing 
Mr.  Laing’s  estimate  of  the  political  and  social  influence 
of  peasant  properties.  He  begins  by  contrasting  the 
majestic  and  dignified  tranquillity  which'  England  main¬ 
tained  in  1848  with  the  convulsions  which  shook  the 
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DEATH  AS^THE  LITTLE  LOVE-GOD. 

Sunset  and  moonrise  mingling  in  the  sky 
Made  dreamlight,  and  beside  the  village  well 
The  maidens  sat,  singing  the  songs  that  tell 
Of  Love ;  and  then  a  troop  of  knights  went  by, 

And  with  them  rode  a  boy  right  roguishly, 

A  little  archer-wight,  who  in  his  selle 
Turned  as  they  passed,  and  shot  a  shaft  that  fell 
Full  in  a  maiden’s  budding  breast — her  cry 
Rose  sharp  and  sudden,  and  at  the  sound  out-rung 
Her  light  companions’  laughter,  and  he  too. 

The  sweet  boy-bowman,  smiled  as  marksmen  do. 
Though  somewhat  bitterly  for  one  so  young ; — 

But  she  the  shaft  had  struck,  still  sighed  and  sighed. 

As  one  in  pain,  and  not  long  after  died. 

Frank  T.  Mabziaia 
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to  misery  aod  discontent,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  go  back  to  the  point  in  his  specula¬ 
tions  where  he  had  taken  for  granted  as  a  postulate 
what  he  now  sees  to  be  untenable,  and  reshape  his 
argument  accordingly.  He  lazily  asserts  another  prin¬ 
ciple  to  shift  for  itself  and  find  its  own  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  its  neighbours.  “  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  system  of  peasant  proprietoi’ship  depends  much  less 
upon  any  inherent  virtue  or  vice  in  the  system  itself 
than  upon  the  character,  habitudes,  and  government  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  established.”  Why  did 
Mr.  Greg  not  go  back  with  this  principle  in  his  hand, 
and  ask  himself  whether,  after  all,  the  aggregation 
of  property  in  large  masses  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
stability  of  England  in  1848  ?  The  intellectual  slovenli¬ 
ness  that  allows  inconsistencies  to  dwell  thus  comfortably 
together  at  intervals  of  five  pages  is  almost  incredible, 
almost  as  incredible  as  the  fact  that  the  prevalent  fashion 
in  reviewing  Mr.  Greg’s  books  is  to  talk  of  his  “  pellucid 
language  ”  and  his  “linked  reason  long  drawn  out.” 
His  reason  is  attenuated  indeed,  but  it  has  not  a  violent 
preference  for  the  form  of  links. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  paradox.  We 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Greg’s  estimate  of  his  own  province 
and  capacities  as  a  thinker  is  materially  different  from 
ours.  But  it  is  always  right  to  judge  a  man  by  his 
pretensions.  If  Mr.  Greg  had  been  an  effusive  philan¬ 
thropist,  it  would  have  been  wholly  irrelevant — imperti¬ 
nent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — to  discuss  the 
clearness  of  his  understanding,  the  balance  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  logic.  But  the 
peculiar  province  to  which  Mr.  Greg  aspires  is  the 
judicial — the  faculty  to  which  he  lays  claim  is  the  ratio- 
cinative.  All  the  Essays  reprinted  in  this  volume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  were  written  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  to  combat  the  doctrines  and  correct  the 
errors  of  a  school  of  philanthropists  ;  and  the  faults  of 
mind  against  which  Mr.  Greg  directed  his  reasoning  and 
his  invective  were  “  incompleteness  and  feebleness  of  the 
logical  faculty,  easy  resting  in  a  half-understanding, 
complacent  satisfaction  with  a  partial  glimpse,  mixing 
up  of  things  totally  distinct.”  When  Mr.  Greg  first 
took  up  his  pen,  most  party  questions  were  fought  out ; 
there  was  tolerable  unanimity  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy ;  the  agitating  topics  of  parliamentary  reform 
and  religious  toleration  were  well-nigh  disposed  of ;  and 
public  attention  had  fixed  itself  “  with  an  almost 
morbid  intensity,”  as  Mr.  Greg  thought,  upon  the 
miseries  and  maladies  of  the  population.  A  vast 
mass  of  dismal  and  disheartening  facts  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  was  brought  to  light ; 
the  national  conscience  was  smitten,  fears  for  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  society  itself  were  engendered,  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  crowded  forward  with  remedies.  Mr.  Greg  there¬ 
upon  undertook  the  mission  of  deprecating  panic,  and 
of  proving  to  the  philanthropists  that  all  their  schemes 
for  social  reformation  were  not  only  futile  but  positively 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  evils  they  were  designed  to 
cure.  One  of  his  Essays  was  directed  against  ‘  Mary 
Barton,*  another  against  ‘  Altop  Locke,’  in  both  of 
which  books,  he  argued  the  aid  of  fiction  had  been  called 
in  to  increase  an  alarm  which  had  already  run  too  high, 
and  to  intensify  a  bitter  feeling  between  employers  and 
employed,  which  was  already  threatening  to  lead  to  most 
mischievous  consequences.  It  was  in  the  name  of 
political  economy  that  Mr.  Greg  spoke,  and  he  especially 
exerted  himself  to  expose  and  denounce  popular  remedies 
for  low  wages,  and  to  warn  popular  leaders  that  they 
were  proceeeding  on  false  and  dangerous  tracks. 

It  would  be  in  the  last  degree  unfair  to  withhold  our 
respect  from  Mr.  Greg’s  earnestness,  or  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  large  element  of  truth  in  what  he  says.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  his  admission  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  proletariat  is  a  mere  trick  of 
argumentative  candour.  He  evidently  speaks  from  the 
heart  when  he  says  that  “  he  sympathises  with  them  in 
every  fibre  of  his  frame,  that  he  is  ready  to  paint  their 
wretchedly  unsatisfactory  state  and  prospects  in  language 
as  strong  as  any  of  themselves  could  use,  that  millions 
of  them  throughout  Europe  lead  a  life  which  intelligent 


beings  should  not  consent  to  live,  and  exist  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  struggle  and  wretchedness  which  makes  exist¬ 
ence  a  burden  and  not  a  boon.”  We  believe  that  Mr, 
Greg  is  profoundly  and  passionately  in  earnest  when  he 
says  this ;  we  believe  also  that  he  is  right  when  he  says 
that  “  most  of  the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes  lie 
at  their  own  door,  primarily  at  least ;  that  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  traceable  to  their  own  ignorance,  perversity, 
insobriety,  improvidence,  and  unthrifb.”  But  Mr.  Greg 
parts  company  with  the  sober  truth  when  he  brings 
against  the  leaders  of  the  working-classes  the  indict¬ 
ment  that  “  they  systematically  and  perversely, 
and  ignorantly  even  where  honestly,  divert  the 
people’s  attention  from  their  real  grievances  and 
the  true  causes  of  their  sufferings,  and  urge  them 
to  measures  and  objects  either  wholly  irrelevant  or  cer¬ 
tain  to  aggravate  what  they  seek  to  cure.**  Where  the 
popular  leaders,  in  Mr.  Greg’s  opinion,  go  most  plainly 
and  perversely  on  a  wrong  scent,  is  in  urging  upon  the 
badly-fed,  badly-housed,  and  poorly- comforted  labourers 
the  necessity  of  combination,  association,  co-operation, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  redress  for  their  grievances. 
To  some  extent  he  is  right  when  he  tells  the  labourer 
that  it  would  be  more  hopeful  for  him  to  study  the 
wisest  means  of  spending  what  he  can  earn  than  to  fix 
envious  eyes  upon  the  profits  of  the  capitalist.  But  Mr. 
Greg  ceases  to  be  a  judge,  and  becomes  a  special  pleader 
and  hysterical  alarmist,  when  he  denounces  all  combina¬ 
tion  among  the  working-classes  as  unwise  and  un¬ 
righteous,  unprofitable  for  themselves,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  society.  They  are  only  doing  what  every 
class  before  them  has  done  in  its  struggle  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  existence ;  they  are  only  learning  self-help  on 
jthe  larger  scale.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Greg’s  present 
volume  is  an  attack  upon  every  form  of  co-operative 
association.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  every 
kind  of  trade  or  manufacture  can  be  managed  by  co¬ 
operative  societies  of  workmen.  But  when  Mr.  Gr^ 
contends  that  no  sort  of  co-operative  society  can  succeed 
without  doing  injustice  to  some  of  its  members,  he 
takes  quite  as  irrational  and  Utopian  a  view  as  those 
who  aim  at  merging  the  capitalist  altogether  in  the 
workman.  How  Mr.  Greg  could  have  had  the  courage 
to  reprint  his  gloomy  prophecies  of  the  certain  failure 
of  co-operative  stores  in  view  of  their  striking  and 
assured  success  is  a  puzzle,  unless  we  assume  that  he  is 
anxious  for  his  own  stultification,  anxious  to  prove  that, 
while  he  resembles  Cassandra  in  prophesying  evil  to  an 
unbelieving  generation,  he  is  unlike  her  in  the  particular 
of  seeing  his  prophecies  signally  falsified. 


SIR  JOHN  DAVIES. 

The  Cojnplete  Poems  of  Sir  John  Davies.  Edited  by  the  Rev 
A.  B.  Grosart.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus. 


If,  as  a  study  of  various  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
literature  gives  us  reason  to  suppose,  the  appearance  of 
a  purely  philosophical  poetry  marks  the  point  where  a 
nation  or  a  language  first  becomes  fully  adult,  then  the 
presence  of  Sir  John  Davies  forms  another  argument  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  regard  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth  as  the  coming  of  age  of  the  English 
poetic  literature.  Exactly  coeval  with  Shakespeare,  the 
figure  of  this  great  lawyer  and  sedately  original  poet 
forms  the  head  of  one  of  those  collateral  schools  of  minor 
intrinsic  importance,  but  immense  critical  interest,  to 
which  that  splendidly  fecund  period  gave  birth.  Besides 
the  first  great  group  of  the  dramatists  and  the  second 
scarcely  less  brilliant  group  of  the  lyrists,  we  find 
several  more  or  less  vaguely  defined  ladies  of  poetic 
light  and  fire.  The  allegorical  writers  who  followed 
Buckhurst  through  Spenser,  the  pastoral  poets  whose 
discipleship  of  Spenser  was  of  another,  order  still,  the 
satirists,  the  chronicle-poets,  all  these  took  more  or 
less  divergent  paths,  and  invite  our  attention  apart  from 
the  greatest  men.  Not  less  the  gnomic  or  scholastic 
poets  form  p  heterogeneous  body  as  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  difficult  to  discuss.  How  to  define  a 
group  that  must  embrace  Chapman  and  Donne, 
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Vaughan  and  Falk  Greville,  or  how,  if  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  be  inadmissible,  to  group  these  men  at  all,  may 
be  allowed  to  be  a  question  difficult  of  solution.  The 
oarly  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  regard 
more  to  style  than  substance,  gave  the  title  of  “  the 
metaphysical  school  ’’  to  all  those  writers  from  Donne 
almost  to  Cowley  who  adopted  a  mystical  or  fantastic 
expression  for  their  ideas,  whether  of  love  like  Habing- 
ton,  of  religion  like  Herbert,  or  of  real  and  deep,  though 
oddly  worded,  philosophy  like  Donne.  Sir  John  Davies, 
whose  language  is  pure  and  stately,  without  eccentricity 
in  symbol  or  extravagance  in  form,  was  hardly  included 
in  this  unsatisfactory  division  of  names,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  better,  in  considering  his  position  among  his 
contemporaries,  to  call  him  the  head  of  a  school  whose 
method  was  to  enshrine  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  day  in  the  poetic  form,  taking  substance  rather 
than  style  as  the  test  of  literary  relationship.  It  is 
plain  that  such  a  dehnition  will  embrace  most  of  the 
poets  formerly  called  metaphysical,  omitting  such  as 
Habington  in  favour  of  such  as  Daniel. 

John  Davy  was  christened  on  April  IG,  1569,  and 
entered  on  the  baptismal  register  of  the  same  day  as 
John  Davis.  In  future  years  he  chose  usually  to  sign 
himself  John  Davys.  Such  were  the  vicissitudes  of 
orthography  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  posterity  has 
chosen  to  know  the  poet  only  as  John  Davies.  Mr. 
Orosart  has  recorded  five  or  six  other  ways  in  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  family  confused  the  family  name.  The 
young  man  was  brought  np  under  the  care  of  a  learned 
and  able  mother,  his  father  having  died  in  his  childhood. 
He  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  where,  in  1590,  he 
took  his  degree.  The  same  year  deprived  him  of  his 
mother,  and  he  seems,  from  all  accounts,  forthwith  to 
have  plunged  pretty  wildly  into  all  the  excesses  that 
London  in  those  days  could  offer  to  a  rich  young  man  of 
fashion.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  future  Attorney- 
General  of  Ireland,  and  grave  Christian  poet,  connected 
beyond  all  concealment  with  one  of  the  worst  literary 
scandals  of  the  period,  sharing  with  Marlowe’s  ‘  Ovid’s 
Elegies  ’  the  archiepiscopal  denunciation  about  which 
there  is  still  not  a  little  obscurity.  One  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  circumstances  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  notorious  and  now  excessively  rare  little 
volume  that  bears  the  title  “  All  Ovid’s  Elegies. 
3  Bookes.  By  C.  M.  Epigrams  by  J.  D.  At  Middle- 
bourgh.”  It  is  a  chance  as  odd  as  the  partnership  of 
Byron  and  Rogers,  that  brings  together  under  one 
covep  Marlowe  and  Davies.  There  is  little  to  choose, 
however,  in  impropriety  between  them,  nor  can  Marlowe 
have  had  any  cause  to  complain  of  the  inconvenient 
virtue  of  Davies*  share.  The  “Epigrams,”  to  say  the 
truth,  are  far  from  edifying  or  promising,  and  wo  may, 
in  the  absence  of  a  dale,  be  permitted  to  put  the  earliest 
possible,  1592  or  1593,  on  their  unseemly  boisterousness. 
Some  of  the  wild  days  were  spent,  however,  on  better 
work  than  this.  In  1594  was  ready  for  the  printer, 
though  not,  it  would  seem,  published  till  159G,  a  very 
charming  and  singular  work,  the  fragment  called 
Orchestra.”  This  attempt  to  write  an  epic  in  praise 
of  dancing  was  the  work  of  fifteen  days  of  rapturous  in¬ 
spiration,  and  being  set  aside  to  be  completed,  remained 
unfinished,  the  peculiar  afflatus  of  the  moment,  the 
joyous  freshness  of  youthful  spirit,  never,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  returning  to  the  same  degree.  As  we  have  it, 
it  consists  of  136  stanzas  of  rime  royal,  the  last  five  of 
the  original  edition  having  been  superseded  in  1622  by 
five  fresh  ones.  The  movement  of  this  delightful  poem 
is  as  follows.  Among  the  lovers  of  Penelope,  the  noblest 
and  best  is  Antinous.  This  “fresh  and  jolly  knight” 
makes  courtly  love  to  the  queen  without  any  success. 
At  last,  inspired  by  Terpsichore,  he  gains  admission  to 
the  Castle  of  Ithaca,  and  tries  to  persuade  Penelope  to 
dance.  She  refuses,  and  Antinous  returns  to  the  attack 
by  defending  dancing  in  an  elaborate  apology  of  seventy 
stanzas.  This  defence  is  unique  in  grace  and  ingenuity; 
he  seeks  to  prove  that  every  harmonious  movement  of 
nature,  every  action  of  the  elements,  every  motion  in  the 
firmament,  is  a  conscious  anl  well-ordered  dance.  Nor 


is  it  so  in  the  inorganic  creation  only  ;  plants  in  growing, 
men  in  all  their  familiar  and  noble  exercises,  the  ang^Ts 
themselves,  and  all  the  mysterious  translunary  world, 
afiect  a  solemn  dancing  in  their  motion.  A  single  stanza 
may  exemplify  the  stately  and  even  gorgeous  structure 
of  a  most  ingenious  argument: — 

AMiverse  cause,  but  like  solemnity 

Unto  the  temple  leads  the  blushing  bride, 

Which  blusheth  like  the  Indian  ivory 

Which  is  with  dip  of  Tyrian  purple  dyed ; 

A  golden  troop  doth  pass  on  every  side 
Of  flourishing  young  men  and  virgins  gay, 

Which  keep  fair  measure  all  the  flowery  way. 

Penelope  is  not  convinced,  however,  and,  after  another 
trial,  Antinous  is  fain  to  call  upon  Love  himself  for 
succour,  who,  coming  at  his  prayer,  gives  him  a  magio 
mirror  which  must  melt  the  cold  heart  of  the  Queen. 
Here  the  poet’s  fancy  gave  way,  for  he  found  nothing 
more  bewitching  for  the  mirror  to  dart  into  Penelope’s 
eyes  than  the  face,  by  prophetic  vision,  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  There  the  poem  ought  to  cease,  but  in  the  1596 
edition  there  is  a  sort  of  appendix,  in  which  are  contained 
eulogies  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Sidney. 

“  Orchestra  ”  was  dedicated  by  its  author  to  “  his 
very  friend,”  Master  Richard  Martin,  and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Martin  was  no  less  lawless  and  ribald  a  youth 
than  his  poetic  friend.  Destined  to  high  honours  in  the 
law,  ho  was  yet  in  1591  expelled  from  the  Middle  Temple 
for  rioting.  Restored  again  after  this  escapade,  ho  seems 
to  have  been  Davies*  most  intimate  friend,  considering 
which  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  read  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1597,  Master  Davies  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple  “  with  his  hat  on,  armed  with  a  dagger, 
and  attended  by  two  persons  with  swords.”  Master 
Martin,  being  unsuspiciously  dining,  found  himself  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  from  behind  by  smart  blows  on  the  head 
“with  a  bastinado  or  cudgel.”  Having  smashed  the 
cudgel  on  his  friend’s  pate,  Davies  drew  his  sword  with 
an  insulting  flourish,  and  then  harried  on  board  a  boat 
and  disappeared.  Being  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  this 
little  eccentricity  betokened  an  ungoverned  temper,  and 
a  somewhat  radically  frivolous  audacity.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  last  handful  of  a  deep  sack  of  wild  oats.  He 
was  immediately  expelled,  although  he  had  been  three 
years  at  the  bar,  and  sufiered  all  the  degradations  pos¬ 
sible  to  an  ofiendcr  in  the  legal  profession.  Rusticating 
at  Oxford,  and  meditating  on  the  unsatisfactory 
course  of  human  events,  in  the  fashion  one  is 
apt  to  adopt  when  one  has  done  wrong,  he  be¬ 
came  inspired  with  his  longest  and  most  celebrated 
poem.  He  was  always  a  rapid  writer,  and  within  a  year 
of  his  expulsion  the  “  Nosce  Teipsum,”  with  its  five  or 
six  hundred  weighty  quatrains,  was  published.  The 
metre  chosen  by  Davies  was  that  afterwards  made 
famous  by  “  Gondibert,”  and  still  more  so  by  the  “  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.”  This  form  of  verse  is,  no 
doubt,  attractive  to  a  philosophical  writer  ;  the  quatrain 
of  four  long  lines,  complete  in  itself,  is  calculated  to 
carry  with  dignity  a  sonorous  adage  expanded  by  illus¬ 
tration,  or  a  brazen  link  of  argument.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  weighty  and  unattractive  to  the  general 
reader,  whose  ear  becomes  excessively  fatigued  by  its 
monotonous  simplicity.  The  “  Nosce  Teipsum  ”  suffers 
from  this  circumstance.  Despite  its  force,  eloquence, 
and  ingenuity,  despite  the  spirited  and  original  melody 
of  occasional  lines  and  passages,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  extremely  fatiguing,  and  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  more  than  dip  into  it.  The  reader  will  generally 
be  rewarded  by  some  rhetorical  beauty  if  he  thus  indo¬ 
lently  passes  from  page  to  page.  He  will  be  struck  at 
the  outset  by  the  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  manner 
of  the  poem  to  the  elegiac  style  in  vogue  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  If  he  be  willing  to  read  steadily  on,  he  will 
remark  the  elevation  of  tone,  the  truly  liberal  feeling 
with  which,  in  a  spirit  only  less  intelligently  tolerant 
than  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  discusses  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge  and  the  constitution  of  the  soul. 

We  that  acquaint  ourselves  with  every  zone, 

And  pass  both  tropics  and  behold  the  poles, 

When  we  come  home,  are  to  ourselves  unknown, 

And  unacquainted  still  with  our  own  souls. 
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To  remove  this  ignorance  by  an  examination  of  the 
human  mind  and  spirit,  conducted  in  a  mode  not 
scientific,  but  wholly  scholastic,  though  liberal  and 
■within  certain  tmditional  bounds  sceptical,  this  was  the 
aim  of  the  “  Nosce  Teipsum,”  a  poem  hardly  less  famous 
and  less  the  outcome  of  the  ago  than  the  “  Essay  on 
Man  ”  was  a  century  later.  The  beauty  of  this  poem 
rests  in  its  clear  and  even  progress,  and  in  its  collateral 
passages  of  always  elegant  and  often  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  becomes 
tedious  too  often  and  too  soon. 

In  the  same  year,  1699,  also  saw  the  light  a  little 
book  which  has  been  hardly  known  to  lovers  of  poetry, 
but  which  we  would  suggest  as  containing  some  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  lyrical  work  even  of  that  wondrous 
age,  the  “  Hymns  to  Astra3a.”  Turn  from  the  didactic 
solemnity  of  the  “  Nosce  Teipsum  ”  to  this  little  warbling 
of  spring  delight,  and  what  a  refreshment  it  is  to  the 
tired  attention  !  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
the  twenty-six  hymns,  the  first  letters  of  the  successive 
lines  form  “  Elisabetha  Eegina  ”  in  acrostic. 

Earth  now  is  green  and  heaven  is  blue, 

Lively  Spring  which  makes  all  new, 

Jolly  Spring,  doth  enter  ; 

Sweet  young  sunbeams  do  subdue 
Angry,  aged  Winter. 

Blasts  are  mild,  and  seas  are  calm, 

Every  meadow  flows  with  balm. 

The  Earth  wears  all  her  riches ; 

Harmonious  birds  sing  such  a  psalm 
As  ear  and  heart  bewitches. 

Reserve,  sweet  Spring,  this  Nymph  of  ours 
Eternal  garlands  of  thy  flowers, 

Green  garlands  never  wasting ; 

In  her  shall  la.st  our  State’s  fair  Spring, 

Now  and  ever  flourishing. 

As  long  as  heaven  is  lasting. 

Not  a  whit  less  charming  is  the  next,  “To  the  May,” 
or  the  next,  “  To  the  Lark,”  or  the  next ;  indeed,  these 
Hymns  form  a  little  galaxy,  from  which  wo  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  no  star  has  been  transferred  to  our  popular 
anthologies.  One  rrioro  quotation,  from  the  twenty-first 
this  time,  must  suffice.  The  subject  is  “  the  innumer¬ 
able  virtues  of  her  mind.” 

E’er  thou  proceed  in  these  sweet  pains. 

Learn,  Muse,  how  many  drops  it  rains 
In  cold  and  moist  December  ; 

Sum  up  IVLiy  flowers,  and  August  grains. 

And  grapes  of  mild  September. 

Bear  the  sea’s  sand  in  memory. 

Earth’s  grasses,  and  the  stars  in  sky, 

The  little  motes  which,  mounted. 

Hang  in  the  beams  of  Phmbus’  eye. 

And  never  can  be  counted. 

How  Davies  wrote  no  more  verses,  but  rose  to  high  legal 
honours  and  became  Sir  John,  what  befell  him  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  how,  being  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice,  the  purple  and  the  ermine  being  actually 
bought,  ho  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  no  one  knows 
from  what  cause,  on  December  8,  1626,  for  all  this  and 
more  wo  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Grosart’s  elaborate 
memoir,  a  still  more  minute  biography  being  promised 
in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Davies*  Prose  Works, 
from  the  same  enthusiastic  and  untiring  hand. 

_  E.  W.  G. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

British  Mant{facturhtff  Industries.  Edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan, 
F.G.S.,  &c.  London:  Edward  Stanford.  1876. 

The  issue  of  this  interesting  series  of  small  volumes, 
each  bearing  upon  some  important  branch  of  industry, 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  growing  conviction  amongst 
thinking  men,  that,  as  an  industrial  working  people,  we 
are  behind  our  neighbours  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  applied  science,  at  least  so  far  as  the  operative  classes 
are  concerned. 

The  official  reports  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873 
bring  out  this  stem  reality  most  distinctly.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  national 
manufiM!tures,  those  which  we  formerly  regarded  as  our 
own  speciality,  with  them,  even,  we  are  no  longer  to 


have  the  monopoly.  The  technical  knowledge  of  prac* 
tical  engineering  and  manufactures  is  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  civilised  world ;  from  henceforth  the 
balance  of  competition  will  depend  more  upon  local 
conditions  in  regard  to  materials  and  the  cost  oT 
conveyance,  than  upon  the  superiority  of  any  one  set 
of  practical  workers  over  their  competitors. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  which  concerns  our  most 
vital  interests  ;  in  the  future,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  success  in  manufacture  will  depend  more 
upon  the  intelligent  head  than  upon  the  brute  force  of 
unthinking  workmen,  who  have  learned  to  perform  the 
routine  of  certain  operations  without  knowing  the 
scientific  or  natural  reason  upon  which  the  operation 
depends. . 

As  a  nation,  we  greatly  require  the  wide  diffusion  of 
natural  science,  in  order  that  it  may  permeate  through 
all  classes.  Such  knowledge,  combined  with  local 
technological  training,  to  be  imparted  to  those  who 
intend  engaging  in  the  particular  industrial  branches  of 
a  district,  may  enable  us  to  economise  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  if  -we  are  not  able  to  hold  our  own  as  in  the 
past,  still  wo  shall  find  some  outlet  for  our  products, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  expulsion, 
from  the  market. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  remedy  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  great  want  of  scientific  and  technological  in¬ 
formation  which  exists  in  Great  Britain.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day ;  by  imperceptible  increments  the  world 
advances ;  we  therefore  welcome  these  small  volumes  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  great  army  of  ■workers  that  are 
required  to  enable  men  and  women  to  know  the  natural 
world  in  which  they  live.  In  the  three  volumes  before 
us  some  fifteen  subjects  are  introduced.  Most  of  the 
articles  are  written  by  men  who  know  their  subject 
thoroughly,  some  of  them  even  practically,  which  is  a 
great  recommendation  ;  while  others  are  more  of  the 
book-learning  and  professorial  style.  As  a  whole,  the 
articles  are  good,  and  are  written  in  an  interesting  free- 
and-easy  manner,  which  ought  to  make  the  series 
popular  among  all  ranks  of  society.  In  the  general 
preface  the  editor  seems  to  take  a  very  limited  view 
of  the  working-field  into  which  these  small  volumes 
have  to  find  an  entrance.  Ho  says : — 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  bring  into  one  focus  the  lending 
features  and  present  position  of  tho  most  important  industries  of 
the  kingdom,  so  as  to  enable  the  general  reader  to  comprehend  the 
enormous  development  that  has  tiikon  phice  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  .  .  .  Here,  however,  the  difficulty  commences,  for- 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  this  information  are  from  handbooks 
to  the  various  manufactures  (which  are  usually  too  minuto  in  detail 
for  general  instruction). 

The  volumes  are  better  than  might  be  inferred  from 
tho  preface ;  if  that  were  the  only  duty  in  store  for  tho 
series,  they  might  almost  as  well  have  been  left  un¬ 
printed.  What  the  kingdom  mostly  wants  and,  indeed, 
craves  for,  is  the  philosophy  of  all  tho  processes  and 
operations  that  have  to  be  encountered  by  the  great 
body  of  tho  nation.  Not  books  for  tho  general  reader, 
of  which  there  are  already  an  abundance,  nor  substitutes 
for  handbooks,  but  books  of  similar  class  to  this  series, 
of  each  distinct  speciality  of  practical  art  or  manufacture,, 
clearly  showing  the  philosophy  which  governs  every 
change,  and  the  phenomena  that  are  manifested  in 
every  detail  of  the  foundry,  tho  smithy,  or  the  factory 
and  most  important  it  is,  in  order  to  reach  the  working 
classes  of  all  grades,  that  each  volume  should  not  cost 
more  than  one  shilling.  No  disadvantage  will  arise  from 
each  volume  being  restricted  to  a  single  branch  or  sub¬ 
ject.  The  men  who  work  in  iron  or  steel  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  lace  or  pottery ; 
a  few  may  become  general  students,  but  such  inquiring 
minds  will  soon  devise  the  means  to  purchase  the 
volume  which  treats  on  their  favourite  subject. 

The  article  on  Iron  and  Steel  by  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Wil¬ 
liams,  F.C.S.,  although  compressed  into  seventy-five  pages, 
yet  presents  those  subjects  in  a  most  intelligent  form,  at 
least  so  far  as  tho  points  are  concerned  which  are  re¬ 
ferred  to,  more  especially  for  those  readers  whose  minds 
are  already  prepared  for  understanding  them.  For  the 
general  reader,  they  are  perhaps  too  theoretical,  and  are- 
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certainly  too  brief  for  the  practical  student,  and  many 
points  of  the  utmost  importance  are  not  referred  to 
even  by  name.  With  the  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
Williams  we  most  cordially  concur ; — 

I  know  of  no  single  fact  of  human  history  more  expressive  of  the 
dominant  energy  of  one  particular  race  than  the  comparative  con¬ 
dition  of  our  coal-fields,  and  would  suggest  to  those  who  fear  that 
British  prosperity  will  collapse  as  they  become  exhausted,  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  same  energies  which  have  thus  seized  upon  and 
utilised  the  rudest  source  of  power  to  supply  the  coarser  wants  of 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  will,  if  properly  directed,  simi¬ 
larly  turn  to  account  the  more  refined  and  recondite  energies  of 
nature  which  science  is  revealing,  and  which  will  supply  in  like 
manner  the  higher  wants  of  more  advanced  civilisation.  To  succeed 
in  this  wo  must  prepare  at  once,  by  affording  to  all  classes  the 
largest  attainable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  raw  materials  and 
powers  of  nature  ;  of  human  means  of  turning  these  to  profitable 
account;  of  the  social  organisation  in  the  midst  of  which  w'e  live, 
and  by  which  we  are  able  to  co-operate  industrially  with  each  other 
and  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  individual 
moral  qualities,  habits,  and  attainments  tliat  are  necessary  for  each 
man’s  industrial  success. 

The  article  on  Pottery  by  M.  Amonx,  Art  Director  and 
Superintendent  of  Minton^s  Factory,  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  is  delightfully  instructive.  No  one  but  a  master 
could  convey  so  much  information  in  the  compass  of 
sixty-two  pages.  The  paper  concludes  with  some  sug¬ 
gestive  references  to  the  future  of  British  Pottery  and 
trade  competition.  M.  Arnoux  says  that,  “  to  meet  the 
competition  of  France  and  Germany  on  one  side,  and  the 
Americans  on  the  other,  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  management  of  our  works.  Several  processes 
have  been  improved  or  simplihed,  and  large  manufac¬ 
tories  have  been  built  on  better  principles.  These  steps 
were  not  taken  too  soon ;  for  if  competition  scarcely 
existed  for  our  goods  twenty  years  ago,  that  state  of 
things  has  been  much  altered,  and  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  application  and  energy  on  our  part,  if  we  intend 
to  maintain  our  position  as  the  largest  and  best  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pottery  in  the  world.’* 

The  paper  on  Furniture  and  Woodwork,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pollen,  M.A.,  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  all  classes.  Some  valuable 
hints  are  thrown  out  in  regard  to  the  art  knowledge 
required  in  the  selection  of  furniture ;  and  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  enormous  strides  have  been  made  by  us  as 
a  nation  in  the  matter  of  house  decoration,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  some  points  of  importance  that  require 
alteration : — 

The  tyranny  of  the  modern  house-builder,  and  the  poor  and 
vulgar  houses  in  which  rich  Londoners  are  content  to  live,  are  not 
et  touched.  New  streets  rise  up,  containing  one  or  two  hundred 
ouses,  each  the  counterpart  of  its  neighbours,  with  every  staircase, 
door,  window,  &c.,  precisely  in  the  same  place.  This  is  for  the 
greater  money-p;ain  of  the  builder  alone.  Are  Londoners  never  to 
inhabit  houses  built  to  suit  their  own  tastes  and  wants  ?  Are  the  same 
plaster  ceiling  patterns,  the  same  stucco  window-frames,  and  vulgar 
fireplace  ornaments  of  the  modern  builder  to  be  forced  on  us  all  I 
without  choice  or  variety  ? 

The  paper  on  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures,  by  the 
late  W.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  contains  an  epitome  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  whole 
history  of  invention  that  cannot  fail  to  take  many 
readers  by  surprise,  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  sympathy  for  self-denying  effort,  often  ending 
in  sad  disappointment,  and  seldom  affording  duo  reward 
to  the  ingenious  inventor.  In  all  ages  there  have  been 
men  with  inventive  minds;  long  before  the  dajrs  of 
Bacon  there  were  minds  hard  at  work  inventing  by  in¬ 
duction,  and  wasting  their  time  and  means  over  curious 
clocks,  or  deductively  scheming  out  perpetual  motions. 
The  same  classes  of  minds  have,  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury,  been  concentrated  on  the  construction  of  a  long 
series  of  marvels  of  ingenuity  for  the  economy  of  time 
and  labour  in  connexion  with  hosiery  and  lace,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  equalled  in  any  branch  of  manu¬ 
facture.  .  .  .  , 

The  careful  reading  of  this  papc3r,  comprised  in  eighty- 
nine  pages,  will  show  the  extraordinary  capability  of 
the  human  mind  for  invention  ;  yet  how  very  little  is 
such  ingenuity  appreciated  by  the  rest^  of  mankind 
or  by  those  who  have  the  bestowal  of  national  honours. 
Wo  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation ;  a 
great  deal  of  the  savage  still  clings  to  our  nature ;  we 


reserve  our  titles  and  rewards  for  those  who  do  little 
for  the^  moral  or  material  interests  of  mankind  ;  wo  are 
more  inelined  to  spend  our  money  on  war  armaments 
than  on  education  and  the  uplifting  of  the  lowly.  The 
corrupting  influences  of  metaphysical  superstition,  the 
pretension  and  arrogance  of  caste,  still  influence  our 
notions  in  regard  to  education.  The  learning  of  words 
is  more  to  us  than  the  facts  of  the  great  universe  in 
which  our  lot  has  fallen. 

Nil  desperandum.  The  appearance  of  such  a  scries  of 
books  as  those  here  referred  to  is  hopeful,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  price,  they  will  help  to  influence  the  think¬ 
ing  of  many  minds,  and  may  yet  lead  to  an  industrial 
miscellany  that  may  gradually  find  an  entrance  into 
the  most  humble  cottage  in  the  kingdom.  J.  A. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

The  jyUeTnma.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Battle  of  Dorking.’  London : 

William  Blackwood  and  Son. 

Ida  Craven.  By  H.  M.  Cadell.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 

H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  New  Godiva.  By  Stanley  Hope,  Author  of  ‘  Geoffrey’s  Wife.* 

London  :  E.  Bentley  and  Son.  1876. 

Few  works  of  imagination  based  upon  Anglo-Indian 
society  and  manners  possess  any  literary  merit.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  as  light  and  frivolous  as  the  society  they 
describe.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  best  portraits  of 
Anglo-Indians,  showing  their  characteristic  peculiarities, 
should  have  been  drawn  by  writers  in  England.  Jos 
Sedley  and  Colonel  Newcomo  will  remain  types  of  the 
Indian  official  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts. 
The  author  of  the  *  Battle  of  Dorking,*  however,  has 
proved  that  a  good  literary  craftsman  may  make  an 
Anglo-Indian  novel  amusing  without  being  frivolous,  and 
accurate  without  being  dull.  ‘The  Dilemma*  is 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  with 
their  threadbare  plot  and  worn-out  lovers*  raptures. 
It  has  also  the  great  and  rare  advantage  of  being  pure 
in  treatment  and  healthy  in  tone.  ‘  The  Dilemma  *  is  a 
story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  it  vividly  recalls  to  us 
the  memories  of  that  struggle  in  which  the  English 
proved  the  valour  of  their  race.  We  then  learnt  how 
true  it  is  that — “  Whatever  man  has  been  man  may  be  ; 
whatever  of  heroic  the  heroic  age,  whatever  of  chivalrous 
the  romantic  age  have  produced,  is  still  possible,  nay, 
still  is,  and  a  hero  of  Plutarch  may  exist  amidst  all  tho 
pettiness  of  modern  civilisation.”  The  tale  opens  at  the 
small  country  station  of  Mustaphad,  and  we  have  fresh 
and  amusing  sketches  of  the  various  types  of  Indian 
society.  We  have  also  faithfully  delineated  the  dull 
monotony  of  an  Indian  cantonment.  The  author  with 
considerable  humour  relates  the  tittle-tattle  of  tho  ladies 
and  the  mess-gossip  of  the  clean  and  foolish-looking 
members  of  the  human  race.  The  great  excitement  of 
the  winter  season  is  the  arrival  of  Olivia  Cunuingham,  tho 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Commissioner;  and  Yorke,  a 
penniless  subaltern,  with  all  tho  audacity  of  youth,  falls 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  Olivia,  however,  marries  tho 
distinguished  Colonel  Falkland,  a  man  much  older  than 
herself,  her  feeling  for  him  being  rather  regard  than  love. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage,  the  Mutiny  breaks  out,  and 
the  officers  who  have  escaped  slaughter  retreat  to  tho 
Residency  with  the  women  and  children.  The  incidents 
of  tho  siege,  in  their  tragic  and  comic  aspects,  are  painted 
with  a  realism  worthy  of  De  Foe,  and  tho  illusion  of 
reality  is  made  more  real  by  the  carefully- drawn 
diagrams  that  illustrate  the  narrative.  Wo  admire  tho 
calm  courage  of  the  men  whom  danger  has  turned  into 
heroes,  and  the  patience  and  composure  of  tho  w’omcn, 
and  we  tremble  for  their  fate  as  they  fight  for  life 
behind  loop-holed  walls  and  sand-bagged  windows.  Their 
small  number  has  been  reduced  by  death,  and  provision 
and  ammunition  begin  to  run  low,  when  the  long-looked- 
for  relief  comes  at  last,  and  the  siege  of  Mustaphad  is 
raised.  The  gallant  Falkland  is  numbered  among  the 
missing  after  the  fighting  that  relieves  the  Residency. 
Ho  had  opened  communication  with  the  relieving  force 
by  a  daring  act  of  heroism.  The  leader  of  tho  Irregulars 
who  had  come  to  the  help  of  tho  small  garrison  was 
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Colonel  Kirke.  His  character  is  drawn  with  consider¬ 
able  power.  Ho  is  a  brave  and  cruel  soldier,  wantinpf 
in  those  principles  which  are  necessary  in  a  peaceful  and 
civilised  community.  There  is  much  in  the  man  to 
captivate  a  woman,  and  wo  have  subtle  indications  of 
Olivia’s  early  love  for  him.  A  year  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  noble  Falkland  fell  when  Olivia  becomes 
Kirko’s  wife.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  Yorke,  who  has 
continued  to  worship  her  with  all  the  devotion  of  the 
unloved.  The  halo  with  which  he  has  surrounded  her 
is  somewhat  dispelled  when  Olivia,  at  the  bidding  of 
her  unprincipled  husband,  tries  to  tamper  with  his 
honour.  Yorke,  unfortunate  in  love,  is  fortunate  in  war. 
He  wins  the  Victoria  Cross  for  a  signal  act  of  personal 
gallantry,  and  returns  to  England  as  Brevet- Colonel.  He 
finds  life  in  a  sombre  cathedral  town  as  dull  and  foolish 
as  in  an  Indian  station.  The  author’s  sketches  of  a  certain 
class  of  English  society  are  worthy  to  rank  with  those 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  However,  wo  are  as  much 
l)ored  with  the  small-minded,  canting,  gossipping, 
people  to  whom  wo  are  introduced,  as  we  are  when  we 
meet  them  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  books.  It  is  affliction 
enough  to  meet  them  in  real  life,  without  having  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  in  fiction.  We  prefer  being 
transported  for  a  season  into  an  ideal  world.  We  are 
not  pleased  when  wo  find  the  chivalrous  young  soldier 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  patentee  of 
quack  medicines.  Wo  are  vexed  when  wo  find  him  en¬ 
gaged  to  his  insipid  doll  of  a  daughter.  A  man  of 
Yorke’s  calibre  could  not  for  a  single  day  have  stood  the 
vulgarity  of  the  millionaire,  and  the  magnificent  mansion 
of  the  Peevors  could  have  had  no  charm  for  him.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  fashionable  London  training  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  sumptuous  hospitality  of  the  vulgar.  The  interest 
in  the  book,  however,  never  flags,  and  the  last  chapters 
are  exciting  enough.  The  picture  of  Olivia,  the  deserted 
wife  at  the  little  damp  cottage  by  the  river,  with  scarcely 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  herself  and  her  children,  is 
good  both  in  conception  and  execution.  The  fire  in  the 
last  chapter  is  drawn  with  considerable  skill  and  power. 
The  denouement  is  somewhat  startling  and  abrupt,  and 
too  sensational  for  a  book  which  is  far  too  well  written 
to  require  any  of  the  ordinary  situations  and  romantic 
scenes  of  the  general  run  of  novels.  Those  who  know, 
by  the  sad  experience  of  the  reviewer,  how  wearisome  a 
task  novel-reading  may  become,  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  wishing  that  more  of  the  novel-writers  of  our  day 
were  capable  of  imitating  the  merits  of  ‘  The  Dilemma.’ 
It  is  written  in  English.  The  characters  are  persons  in 
whom  it  is  possible  to  take  an  interest,  and  there  is  a 
fine  blending  of  humour  and  pathos. 

‘  Ida  Craven  ’  is  a  novel  constructed  out  of  very  familiar 
and  even  well-worn  materials,  and  yet  different  from 
almost  any  novel  that  we  remember  to  have  read.  The 
situation — that  of  the  young  wife  wedded  almost  by 
accident  to  an  honourable  but  slightly  tiresome  man  of 
worth  several  years  her  senior,  and  drifting  without 
evil  intention  into  the  arms  of  an  old  companion  and 
admirer,  superficially  far  more  attractive  than  her  hus¬ 
band — is  one  from  which  it  might  have  been  deemed 
impossible  to  extract  new  elements  of  interest.  There 
is  no  novelty  in  the  conception  of  the  three  principal 
personages,  and  there  is  ample  precedent  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  action  in  India  ;  where,  indeed,  flirtations 
are  supposed  to  bo  dangerously  encouraged  by  long 
separations  and  deadly  ennui.  The  peculiarity  of  Mrs. 
Cadell’s  fiction  is  its  nnique  character  as  a  lively 
and  cheerful  example  of  its  generally  depressing  class. 
Nothing  more  dismal  can  be  conceived  than  the 
ordinary  story  of  domestic  infelicity,  produced  under  the 
restraints  happily  imposed  by  decorum  upon  the  English 
novelist.  Mrs.  Cadell  diff’uses  a  continual  sunshine 
over  her  narrative  by  her  own  unflagging  cheerfulness 
and  go^  sense.  No  violation  of  poetical  ^‘ustice,  we 
instinctively  feel,  need  be  feared  from  so  discerning  a 
judge  of  human  character.  Ida  Craven  does  not 
deserve  ruin,  and  therefore  will  not  encounter  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the 'Story  is  sufficiently  diversified  with 
incident  to  run  no  risk  of  becoming  tedious  ;  while  the 
charm  notwitlistanding  resides  less  in  these  adventures 


than  in  the  accompanying  commentary  of  shrewd  and 
pithy  reflection,  on  the  affairs  of  camp  and  council  no 
less  than  on  the  heart’s  events.  Mrs.  Cadell  has  clearly 
seen  much  and  thought  much  while  in  India,  aud  her 
opinion  on  public  as  well  as  private  matters  is  well  worth 
having.  The  action  of  her  tale  passes  principally  at 
Peshawur  during  the  frontier  troubles  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since ;  and  its  machinery  is  kept  in  motion 
by  the  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  incident 
to  this  unsettled  condition  of  affairs.  In  Saadut 
Khan  she  has  endeavoured  to  pourtray  the  highminded 
native  whose  highmindedness  is  so  incomprehensible  to 
us,  in  whose  creed  fatalism  finds  as  little  place  as 
patriotism  in  his.  Saadut,  it  seems  to  us,  should 
either  be  our  friend  or  our  enemy,  but  he  is  not 
exactly  one  or  the  other.  While  inspired  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  personal  attachment  to  his  English  benefactors, 
he  is  conscious  of  no  allegiance  towards  the  rule  to 
which  their  lives  are  devoted,  which  nevertheless  he 
would  not  stir  a  finger  to  overthrow.  The  conception 
is  perfectly  true  to  nature  ;  the  external  details  of 
language  and  costume  are  perhaps  less  successful. 
Saadut  feels  and  acts  like  an  Oriental,  but  talks  too 
much  like  an  English  officer.  The  authoress  has  also 
gone  rather  too  far  in  her  apology  for  Ida’s  imprudent 
encouragement  of  her  lover  by  representing  her  as 
having  married,  not  merely  without  decided  partiality, 
but  without  any  idea  that  love  should  or  could  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  matrimony.  The  thing  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  a  young  lady  of  so  much  native  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  who  must  be  taken  to  have  read  several 
novels.  There  is  no  other  blemish  to  point  out.  The 
subordinate  characters  are  delightfully  natural.  Many 
are  obviously  portraits  from  life,  whose  foibles  are 
depicted  in  a  vein  of  good-natured  sarcasm.  Few 
novelists  are*  better  aware  than  Mrs.  Cadell  of  the 
exact  effect  they  design  to  produce,  and  the  precision  of 
her  thought  is  happily  mirrored  in  the  terseness  of  her 
style. 

Mr.  Stanley  Hope’s  novel  is  one  which,  according  to 
the  reader’s  mood,  might  be  pronounced  either  just 
short  of  a  failure  or  a  work  which  promises  a  future 
success.  The  author  has  in  many  parts  of  the  book 
given  a  bright  and  pleasant  picture  of  everyday  life, 
and  of  such  people  as  one  need  not  go  very  far  out  of 
the  way  to  meet.  This,  though  it  is  not  t^e  highest 
effort  of  a  writer’s  art,  is  a  feat  which  many  writers 
attempt  in  vain,  and  the  power  of  performing  it  is  one 
which  should  not  be  undervalued.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Stanley  Hope  has  not  been  content  with  this,  and  has 
attempted  more  than  he  can  carry  out.  The  inci¬ 
dent  upon  which  his  novel  turns  is  one  which 
could  only  be  made  acceptable  by  far  stronger  hand¬ 
ling  than  he  seems  capable  of  giving  to  it ;  and 
his  treatment  of  an  unpleasant  subject  only  escapes 
being  offensive  by  its  excessive  improbability.  Sir 
Arthur  Deverell,  who  loses  a  vast  estate  by  leaving  its 
management  entirely  to  a  dishonest  steward,  never 
looking  into  an  account,  and  signing  document  after 
document  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  ;  who,  when  he 
discovers  that  his  wife  has  saved  him  from  death  with 
the  money  she  had  gained  by  sitting  for  a  picture  of 
Godiva,  addresses  her  much  as  Othello  does  Desdemona, 
and  refuses  ever  to  see  her  again,  is  an  utterly  unreal 
being  :  and  there  is  not  much  more  reality  in  his  wife,  so 
that  by  their  doings  and  sufferings  related  by  the  author 
we  can  be  but  little  affected.  To  point  out  one  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  narrative.  Lady  Deverell,  when  the  doctor 
attending  her  husband,  who  is  starving  under  a  feigned 
name,  advises  her  to  apply  for  help  to  her  friends,  re¬ 
plies  that  it  is  impossible,  that  her  husband  would  never 
forgive  her  if  she  did  so.  Yet  a  little  while  afterwards 
she  does  that  for  which  she  knows  there  will  be  less 
forgiveness  if  it  is  discovered.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hope  has 
deprived  her  sacrifice  of  all  merit  by  making  it  utterly 
needless  and  foolish.  If  she  had  written  to  one  of  her 
many  friends  for  assistance  she  would  have  spared  her¬ 
self  much  suffering,  and  the  secret  would  have  been  less 
difficult  to  keep.  Again,  whatever  casuists  may  make 
of  the  question  in  its  moral  bearing,  there  are  certain 
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jnnctnres  in  which  a  man  of  ^od  feeling,  who  is  also  a  Leighton  is  one  of  them,  who  poaeess  no  trace  of  skill  in  this 
man  of  the  world,  will  think  it  better  to  tell  a  lie  than  direction,  and  who  fail  as  often  as  they  attempt  subjects  demand- 


the  truth ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Herbert, 
the  fashionable  painter,  seeing  the  consequences  that 
must  follow  from  his  telling  the  truth,  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  conscience  to  prevent  them.  However  that  may 
be,  Mr.  Hope  represents  him  as  revealing  to  Sir  Arthur 
Deverell  the  fact  which  leads  him  to  fly  from  his  wife 
across  the  seas,  where  misfortune  pursues  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  wrecked,  and  rescued  only  to  be  wrecked 
again.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  necessity 
for  filling  up  a  third  volume  has  something  to  do  with 
these  two  wrecks.  ‘  The  New  Godiva  *  is  far  from 
being  a  satisfactory  book,  but,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
many  passages  in  it  which  are  lightly  and  pleasantly 


ing  it.  The  |>ortrait  of  Captain  Burton  is  a  case  in  point.  Such  a 
face,  strong  in  character  and  rich  in  pictorial  incident,  could 
only  be  interpreted  with  success  by  a  painter  who  could  ap¬ 
preciate  its  physical  no  less  than  its  intellectual  realities.  The 
nesh  must  nave  some  magic,  or  at  least  its  texture  must  be 
distinct ;  but  in  Mr.  Leighton’s  painting  the  flesh  seems  to  be 
compounded  of  the  same  material  as  the  hair,  and  both  to  ap- 

f roach  the  uneventful  dulness  of  the  accessories  of  costume, 
f,  turning  from  this  essay  in  human  portraiture,  we  approach 
Mr.  Millais*  powerful  portrait  of  nature,  we  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  kind  of  gifts  that  are  needed  for  realistic 
pmnting.  But  there  is  another  quality  in  Mr.  Millais’  art, 
altogether  independent  of  its  strong  craftsmanship,  which  must 
be  reckoned  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  his  popularity. 
Mr.  Millais’  grasp  of  truth  is  not  only  strong  where  it  pene- 


within  his  powers,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  may 
produce  a  well- written  and  entertaining  novel,  which,  in 
these  days,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
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confine  himself  to  subjects  j  trates,  but  it  is  also  limited  in  its  extenti  and  his  pictures  are 
'  '  -  .  -  -  for  this  reason  immediately  acceptable  in  quarters  where  deeper 

insight  might  be  mistaken  for  what  was  false  and  distorted. 
In  the  treatment  of  scenery  he  deals  with  facts  that  are  obviou.^), 
and  he  does  not  affect  to  add  all  the  refinement  that  a  keener 
study  of  the  subject  might  yield.  If  we  examine  this  picture 
we  shall  find  its  success  most  comjplete  where  the  rendering  is 
most  literal.  The  foreground  of  barren  heath,  with  here 
and  there  a  stagnant  pool  of  water,  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  dark  hill-sides  in  the  middle  distance,  and  these  again 
show  a  greater  refinement  than  the  remote  view  of  mist*^Ad 
valley  and  blue  hills  that  spread  away  to  the  horizon.  And 
the  reason  of  this  difference  in  quality  may,  we  think,  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Millais’  perception  is  inferior  to  his  skill. 
Where  the  blades  of  grass  can  be  counted,  and  all  the  details 
of  the  scene  can  be  precisely  reproduced,  no  task  is  too  difficult 
for  the  artist  to  accomplish,  for  nis  skill  and  industry  do  not  fail ; 
but  where  the  separate  incidents  of  the  scene  yield  up  their 
identity,  and  are  merged  in  a  single  eflect,  it  neiras  a  keener 
perception  and  a  finer  understanding  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  know  what  truths  to  select,  and  by  what  means  they  are  to 
be  Tendered.  And  this  finer  perception,  it  must  be  added,  is 
only  associated  with  a  love  of  Mau^  stronger  than  that 
possessed  by  Mr.  Millais.  It  is  the  imagination  which  is  the 
true  author  and  motive  power  of  the  most  profound  research, 
and  without  this  quality  even  realism  can  scarcely  hope  for  the^ 
full  measure  of  success.  With  this  limitation,  the  weight  of 
which  could  only  be  accurately  ascertained  by  long  association 
with  the  picture,  Mr.  Millais  may  be  congratulated  upon  a 
very  remarkable  performance.  The  imitation,  if  not  absolutely 
complete,  is  everywhere  potent,  and  it  extends  to  the  truths  of 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  the  appearances  of  the  earth.  Tlie 
presence  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  the  shifting  white  clouds  that 
are  spread  across  the  broad  expanse  of  sky,  gives  to  the  scene 
an  impression  of  dramatic  movement ;  ana  by  the  force  that  is 
thrown  into  this  part  of  the  work  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
nature  is  alive,  and  that  all  its  permanent  realities  of  form  and 
colour  vibrate  to  the  pulses  of  light  and  air. 

Mr.  Boughton’s  “  Surrey  Pastoral  ”  is  fashioned  upon  very 
different  principles.  Here  the  imitative  faculty  is  deliberately 
restrained,  and  the  painter  selects  from  nature  only  so  much  as 
it  fitted  to  the  purposes  of  his  design.  It  is  not  the  scene 
itself,  but  a  single  impression  drawn  from  the  scene  that  he 
strives  to  present,  and  the  perfection  of  hie  scheme  would  only 
be  hindered  by  lively  elaboration  of  every  detail.^  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Boughton  neglects  nature  or  is  ignorant  of 
her  ways.  In  certain  directions  he  penetrates  more  deeply 
and  with  greater  refinement  of  perception  than  Mr.  Millais  can 
command  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  heedle&s 
of  the  kind  of  success  that  depends  upon  jpving  to  ejwh 
separate  incident  its  full  reality.  The  merit  oi  a  picture  with 
these  aims,  where  the  emotional  efilect  of  the  scene  is  associated 
with  its  purely  physical  facts,  must  be  judged  by  a  particular 
standard.  In  recasting  the  materials  presented  to  him,  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  accord  with  a  chosen  mood  of  feeling,  the 
artist  IS  always  in  danger  of  losing  altogether  the  con¬ 
viction  of  natural  truth.  Unless  his  knowledge  of  nature 
is  profound,  the  attempt  to  present  an  intellectual  impres¬ 
sion  is  only  a  source  of  peril,  and  the  result  sinks 
into  insignificance  between  the  two  opposite  ideals.  But 
in  Mr.  ^ughton’s  picture  there  is  evidence  that  nature  has 
been  patiently  studied  before  the  process  of  selection  had  been 
begun,  and  the  strongest  proof  of  this  rests  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  few  elements  of  colour  into  which  the  ^  rich 
variety  of  the  scene  has  been  resolved.  All  the  dominant 
tones  of  Mr.  Boughton’s  painting  preserve  a  perfect^  relation 
with  nature,  and,  although  reducM  in  strength,  and  simplified 
by  selection,  they  do  not  sacrifice  that  mysterious  quality  and 
magic  by  which  we  know  that  the  inspiration  has  been  directly 
derived  from  reality,  and  not  merely  filtered  through  the  vision 
of  others.  There  is  nothing,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Millais 
landscape  which  (um  compete  with  the  aelicacy  of  that  space 
of  Mr.  Boughton’s  canvas  where  the  white  moon,  surrounded 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[Fourth  Notice.^ 

The  landscape  of  the  year  presents  unusual  variety  of  aim 
and  method,  from  the  pronounced  realism  of  Mr.  Millais’ 
“  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away  ”  to  the  tender  poetical  feeling 
which  inspires  and  controls  Mr.  Boughton’s  **  Surrey  Pastoral.” 
These  two  examples  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  school,  and  between  them  there  is  room  for  nearly 
every  degree  of  imitative  truth.  The  first,  it  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  will  carry  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  the  stronger 
conviction  of  success ;  nor  need  Mr.  Boughton  feel  any  disap¬ 
pointment  if  his  work  is  not  at  once  or  widely  understood. 
Mr.  Millais  has  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  familiar  facts  in 
nature.  He  sees  vividly,  and  can  reproduce  with  telling  eflfect 
all  that  is  included  in  the  ordinary  vision  of  a  scene.  His 
hand  never  falters  in  its  labour,  and  the  result  never  fails  from 
lack  of  skill.  In  regard  to  certain  technical  gifts  he  is  per¬ 
haps  more  completely  master  of  his  resources  than  any  living 
artist.  There  is  no  one  else  who  can  so  successfully  encounter 
difficulties  of  the  purely  imitative  kind ;  who  can  reproduce 
with  such  freshness  of  quality  and  ease  of  hand,  truth  of  tex¬ 
ture,  or  strength  of  brilliant  tint,  or  who  can  force  the  scheme 
of  his  colour  so  near  to  that  of  nature  without  fear  of  absolute 
disaster.  There  are  some  highly  cultivated  painters,  and  Mr. 
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tion  of  detached  concerto  movements  we  have  expressed  on 
former  occasions,  and  we  particularly  regret  to  see  such  an 
inartistic  practice  countenanced  by  the  professors  of  the 
Academy.  By  a  repetition  of  the  same  detestable  custom  the 
effect  of  F.  Hiller’s  beautiful  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor  was  impaired  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  also  was 
produced  in  a  truncated  form,  the  two  last  movements  only 
Deing  played  by  Miss  Pamphilon,  a  younff  lady  of  considerable 
promise.  Dr.  Hiller  is  the  most  ^fted  pupil  of  HummelV 
school,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  his  work  with  that  of  his 
master  was  of  considerable  interest,  particularly  as  neither 
of  them  are  often  represented  in  the  programme  of  our 
concerts.  There  was  still  a  third  concerto  for  the 
pianoforte  in  the  scheme  of  the  present  concert,  that  of 
Mendelssohn  in  D  minor,  the  solo  part  being  rendered  by  Miss 
Maigaret  Bucknall,  whose  playing  evinced  careful  training, 
together  with  natural  musical  intelligence.  The  plethora  of 
pianoforte  music  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  capriccio  in 
E  flat  (MS.)  for  that  instrument,  composed  and  played  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Jackson.  The  composition  is  by  no  means  without 
interest,  although  spun  out  to  a  somewhat  greater  length  than 
the  melodious  material  seems  to  warrant.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
not  yet  emerged  from  the  initiative  stage  of  production 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  almost  every  artistic  career, 
and  the  model  he  has  chosen  for  himself  is  evidently  Men* 
delssohn.  Hence  the  neat  workmanship  of  his  score.  Hence, 
perhaps,  also  the  somewhat  tame  character  of  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment,  which  is  wanting  in  colouring.  We,  however, 
congratulate  Mr.  Jackson  on  having  produced  a  well-con¬ 
structed  and  not  uninteresting  piece  of  music — by  no  means  a 
small  achievement.  Before  noticing  the  vocal  contributions, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  to  the  directors  the  de¬ 
sirableness  of  a  slight  variation  in  the  instrumental  character 
of  their  future  concerts.  A  single  piece  for  the  violin,  or  any 
other  instrument,  would  have  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
scheme. 

The  vocalists  of  the  first  miscellaneous  part  of  the  concert 
were  Mies  Marietta  (Hummel’s  hymn,  “  Alma  Virgo,”  for 
soprano  solo  and  chorus^,  Miss  Marie  Duval  (Signor  Ran- 
degger’s  sacred  song  “  Save  me,  O  God  ”),  and  Miss  Boling- 
broke  (“  Fanciulle  che  il  core,”  from  Meyerbeer’s  Dinorah),  We 
cannot  enter  into  critical  details ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  three  young  ladies  were  marked  by  good 
intonation  and  by  an  excellent  pronunciation  of  the  words, 
the  latter  a  quality  as  appreciable  as  it  is  rare.  Miss  Boling- 
broke,  who  has  already  sung  in  public,  has  a  beautiful  contralto 
voice,  which  would  secure  her  a  position  on  the  lyric  stage ; 
neither  did  she  seem  wanting  in  dramatic  expression,  as  much 
as  one  could  judge  by  the  exceedingly  silly  piece  she  had  un¬ 
fortunately  chosen. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  a  performance  of 
Mozart’s  great  Requiem  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  solos, 
the  latter  being  sung  by  Misses  Agnes  Larkom  and  Annie 
Butterworth,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Guy  and  Gordon  Gooch.  Mr. 
Rose  was  at  the  organ.  To  return  to  the  main  subject  of  our 
remarks,  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  Rayal  Academy  of 
Music  evinced  on  this  occasion,  we  should  say  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  aim  of  the  teachers  seems  to  be  sound  musical  train¬ 
ing  rather  than  technical  bravura.  With  this  we  ore  prepared 
to  agree  to  some  extent,  but  we  think  at  the  same  time  that 
the  modern  development  of  pianoforte  technique  ought  not  to 
be  neglected  wholly.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  a  somewhat  more  progressive  spirit,  both  as  regards 
matter  and  manner,  would  be  neneficial  to  the  Royal  Academy. 


by  light  clouds,  rises  into  the  pale  evening  sky.  Here  and 
therSf  as  in  the  long  rushes  of  the  foreground,  the  artist  has 
l^en  less  successful ;  but  if  we  seek  through  the  exhibition  for 
an  example  of  refinement  in  tone,  of  the  power  that  exhibits 
the  mutual  relation  of  varying  conditions  of  light  and  colour, 
we  shall  find  nothing  worthier  of  notice  than  the  trees  that 
flank  the  meadow  lit  by  a  failing  sunlight  that  cannot  wholly 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  shadow.  We  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
^ughton’s  picture  as  a  landscape  because  the  figures  seem  to 
us  both  insignificant  and  inharmonious.  They  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  in  their  grace  to  be  rightly  associated  with  a 
scene  that  owes  all  its  beauty  to  a  very  fine  understanding  of 
nature. 

There  are  several  admirable  landscapes  that  may  be  ranged 
at  difierent  points  between  these  representative  examples.  The 
artist  who  in  the  scheme  of  his  art  approaches  most  nearly  to 
Mr.  Millais  is  Mr.  Brett.  He  is  equally  a  realist,  and  in  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  appearance  of  nature  and  study  of  the  more  minute 
truths  of  colour  he  exhibits  a  stronger  devotion.  His  work, 
that  is  to  say,  possesses  more  of  the  refinement  that  comes  of 
fullness  and  fidelity  in  representation ;  and  of  the  particular 
phenomena  to  which  he  applies  himself  he  is  more  keenly  and 
delicately  observant.  Notning  could  well  be  more  complete 
according  to  its  method  than  the  long  lush-grass  by  the  river’s 
side,  the  rich  ^een  transfused  by  the  purple  light  of  the  full 
sun,  in  the  picture  called  A  Certain  Trout  Stream  ”  (S65) 
while  for  careful  elaboration  of  detail  we  may  turn  to  the 
rocks  of  the  foreground  of  the  same  composition.  But  where 
Mr.  Brett  fails  to  compete  with  Mr.  Millais  is,  first,  in  the 
brilliant  technical  power  which  should  give  vitality  to  all  this 
elaboration ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  higher  power  of  endowing 
the  scene,  as  a  whole,  with  that  dramatic  quality  which 
Mr.  Millais  knows  how  to  import  into  his  vision  of  nature. 
Another  landscape  that  deserves  a  careful  study  scarcely 
possible  in  its  present  position  is  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson’s  Hop 
hardens  of  England”  (101).  We  should  not  venture  a 
decided  opinion  about  this  picture  if  we  had  ne  other  means  of 
appreciating  it  than  the  Academy  have  afforded.  Set  above 
Mr.  Cope’s  violently  coloured  and  wholly  worthless  portrait 
group,  the  careful  refinement  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  art  shows  to 
little  advantage ;  but  we  happen  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  work  in  the  artist’s  studio,  where  it  was 
possible  to  recognise  all  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
colour  by  the  aid  of  which  the  eye  is  carried  across  the  land¬ 
scape  and  away  up  the  sunlit  roads  to  the  distant  hill 
set  against  the  summer  sky.  All  this  interest  of  finely 
rendered  detail  is  necessarily  lost  in  the  Academy,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  still  possible  to  form  a  general  impression  of  the 
quality  of  the  colour  in  its  entirety.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
now  seems  somewhat  disappointing,  on  a  second  view.  The 
uniform  warm  tone  by  which  the  artist  has  sought  to  give  the 
effect  of  sunlight  becomes  over-hot  and  yellow  now  that  the 
separate  incidents  do  not  so  forcibly  relieve  its  monotony,  and 
if  we  had  not  known  the  value  of  the  picture  by  a  closer  view 
we  should  not  have  been  so  favouranly  impressed  with  its 
merits.  This,  however,  only  the  more  conclusively  establishes 
the  fault  of  the  Academy,  who  should  have  chosen  to  exhibit  a 
picture  in  such  a  way  that  its  one  defect  is  conspicuous,  and  its 
many  merits  not  decipherable.  Mr.  Philip  Morris  sends  two 
pictures  specially  interesting  in  qualities  of  landscape  art,  the 
one  (120)  with  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  tones  of  twilight, 
the  other  (Oil)  full  of  the  movement  of  breezy  weather.  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher’s  “  Scotch  Hillside  ”  presents  an  admirable  study 
of  light  and  shade,  with  a  very  graceful  composition  ;  and  Mr. 
Ilemy,  Mr.  Macbeth,  Mr.  II.  Moore,  and  3lr.  Fahey,  are  also 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  prominent  contributors  in  this 


MUSIC 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

MLLE.  REICHEMBEEG. 

There  is  a  type  of  character  which,  being  peculiar  to  the 
French  st^e,  is  always  called  by  its  French  description, 
Ving&nue.  This  kind  of  young  woman  is  capable  of  being 
horribly  tiresome.  She  has  been  worked  to  death  by  fourth- 
rate  dramatists.  She  appears  with  an  apron  of  clear  and  spot¬ 
less  muslin,  with  her  hair  arranged  in  a  childish  fashion,  with 
a  bouquet  in  her  hand,  and  with  her  arms  bare.  Her  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  diffuse  brightness  and  purity  around  her.  She  finds 
her  mother  bathed  in  tears,  plunged  in  sombre  thoughts  and 
presentiments;  she  skips  up  to  her  with  aggravating  childish¬ 
ness,  ‘^Pourquoi  pleures-tu,  mamanP  Regards  done  ces  jolis 
fleurs,”  she  says,  and  the  mother,  observing  that  one  must  not 
trouble  this  young  life  with  the  secrets  that  burden  her,  gives 
a  profound  sigh,  wipes  away  her  tears,  and  assumes  a  terrible 
smile  of  gaiety.  She  meets  a  villain,  bent  on  atrocious  crime, 
and,  by  saying  Good-day  ”  to  him,  convinces  him  of  the  eixoff 


ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT  OP  STUDENTS  OP  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  public  interest  in  the  art 
of  music  is^  daily  increasing,  and  the  number  of  training 
schools,  national  and  private,  is  being  added  to  in  proportion, 
a  test  of  efficiency  applied  to  an  old-established  institution 
like  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  Suen  a  test  was  offered  to  the  public  on  Wednesday 
night,  when  a  numerous  audience  had  assembled  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  to  witness  a  series  of  musical  performances  supplied  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  concert 
opened  with  Mozarta  overture  to  Le  Noeze  di  FigarOf  creditably 
conducted — as  was,  indeed,  the  whole  performance — by  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren.  Next  followed  two  movements  of  the 
pianoforte  concerto  in  A  flat  by  Hummel,  a  somewhat  old- 
whioned  but  pleasing  work,  particularly  as  concerns  the  part 
for  the  solo  instrument,  which  was  rendered  with  fluency  and 
precision  by  Miss  Lyons.  Our  great  objection  to  the  produo- 
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of  his  ways,  and  fills  him  with  repentance.  The  most  shame* 
less  libertines  are  abashed  when  she  remarks  that  it  is  a  fin<^ 
day.  One  has  grown  so  tired  of  the  ing&nue  and  her  stereo- 
tjrped  attributes  that  even  when  the  character  is  handled  by 
first-rate  playwrights  there  is  danger  of  its  producing  an  irri¬ 
tating  effect.  There  are  actresses  whose  gifts  and  accom¬ 
plishments  enable  them  to  avoid  this  danger,  and  among 
theni  Mile.  Reichemberg  holds  a  high  place.  With  a 
bearing  that  has  a  natural  quality  of  distinction,  and  the  grace 
that  tine  training  gives,  a  voice  that  is  tender  and  penetrating, 
and  can  take  infantine  tones  without  being  exaggerated  or 
ridiculous.  Mile.  Reichemberg  possesses  a  distinct  power  of 
personation,  and  can  be  much  more  than  merely  young  and 
artless.  Her  Agn^s,  in  L'Ecole  des  FcmmeSj  is  a  charming 
piece  of  puritanism ;  her  usual  light  manner  is  put  aside ;  she 
IS  delightfully  stiflf,  bewi tellingly  prudish.  Her  Rosette,' in 
On  ne  hadine  pas  avec  Vaniotiry  is  as  tender  as  her  Agn^s  is 
restrained.  She  follows  every  movement  of  the  young  Seig¬ 
neur  Perdican  with  ejes  that  are  devout  in  their  affection;  by 
the  intensity  of  her  innocent  love  she  unfolds  to  her  audience 
the  passionate  story  which  Musset  reveals  as  if  by  a  fiash  of 
lightning.  At  the  moment  when  she  relinquishes  the  hope  of 
her  marriage,  her  grief  is  so  deep,  so  fixed,  so  penetrating,  that 
her  death,  which  is  the  sudden  catastrophe  of  the  play,  seems 
its  only  possible  conclusion. 

In  La  joie  fait  peur^  where  Mile.  Reichemberg  plays  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  first  mourning  her  brother’s  death,  then 
rejoidng  in  his  return,  all  the  actress’s  most  winning  qualities 
are  displayed.  The  change  from  tender  dejection  to  the  play 
of  happiness  more  natural  to  her  youth  and  disposition  is  given 
with  exquisite  skill.  Her  languid  steps  become  light,  her 
voice  takes  a  clearer  ring ;  afraid  of  startling  her  mother  by  too 
sudden  a  joy,  she  seeks  to  command  her  growing  smiles,  but 
her  movements  betray  her;  she  seems  to  fioat  in  happiness 
^e  a  butterfly  fluttering  from  darkness  into  sunshine.  There 
is  a  quality  of  truth  and  tenderness  in  her  acting  which  makes 
the  expression  of  her  new  joy  as  touching  as  that  of  her  grief 
at  first. 


SIGNOR  ROSSl’s  ROMEO. 

If  we  were  to  judge  only  from  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  we 
should  say  that  Signor  ‘^^ssi  makes  a  mistake  iu  bringing 
Romeo  on  the  stage  in  so  woeful  and  tearful  a  mood  over  his 
hopeless  love  for  Rosaline.  Judging  from  the  text  only,  one’s 
first  impression  is  that  his  love  for  Rosaline,  which  dies  so 
quickly  at  the  sight  of  Juliet,  is  meant  to  be  a  slight  and 
^tastical  affair,  a  fancy  of  the  eyes,  not  a  passion  of  the  heart. 
He  is  represented,  no  doubt,  as  sighing,  weeping,  and  moaning 
for  Rosaline ;  he  shuns  company,  shuts  the  daylight  out  of 
his  room,  wanders  about  at  night,  and  gives  all  his  friends  to 
understand  that  he  is  dying  of  grief ;  but  in  his  rhyming  and 
and  his  euphuistic  playing  with  pretty  conceits^  the  poet 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  only  the  sweet  affectation  of  a 
youth  smitten  witn  the  erotic  fashions  of  the  time,  bound  by 
the  law  of  his  age  to  affect  a  passion  for  some  mistress.  But 
this  is  precisely  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  are  helped  in  the 
understanding  of  a  doubtful  passage  by  looking  at  the  original 
stories  on  which  the  play  is  founded.  There  were  two  English 
versions  of  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Jidiet  from  which  Shake¬ 
speare  drew  his  materials — Arthur  Broke’s  Romeus  and  Juliet^ 
and  Painter’s  Rhomeo  and  JuUettax  and  in  both  of  them 
Romeo’s  love  for  Rosaline,  sudden  as  its  expulsion  was,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  deep  and  serious  passion.  Romeo  had  pined 
and  sighed  for  months  without  moving  the  “  pale-hearted  ” 
Rosaline  to  return  his  affection,  and  was  on  the  pomt  of  quitting^ 
Verona  to  seek  change  of  scene  when  his  eyes  fell  on  J uliet, 
who  allowed  him  “  grace  for  grace  and  love  for  love,”  and  his 
old  passion  was  suddenly  extinguished.  The  early  Italian 
novelists  were  great  casuists  in  the  mysteries  of  love,  and 
searched  very  metaphysically  for  explanations  of  such  miracu¬ 
lous  freaks  in  the  workings  of  the  universal  passion.  Some 
would  even  be  found  to  maintain  that  a  great  love  once  deeply 
seated  can  never  die  of  itself,  but  must  be  slain,  if  it  is  to  perish 
at  all,  by  another  and  a  stronger.  We  must,  therefore,  recog¬ 
nising  that  the  poets  and  novelists  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
were  more  learned  in  such  matters  than  we  of  these  prosaic 
times,  admit  that  Romeo  was  meant  to  be  passionately  m  love 
with  Rosaline,  loving  her  with  a  passion  only  weaker  than  that 
with  which  he  was  inspired  by  Juliet.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  at  Rosaline’s  coldness,  and  Signor  Rossi  shows  a 
most  scholarly  accuracy  in  introducing  him,  as  he  does,  pale- 
faced  and  tearful,  with  grief-laden  voice. 

Signor  Rossi’s  Romeo  is  full  of  good  points.  He  has 
physical  disadvantages,  which  every  actor  of  mature  faculties 
must  labour  under  more  or  less,  but  he  shows  himself  to  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  poetry  of  the  play.  The  chief 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  him  is  that  he  has  not  provided 
himself  with  a  better  Juliet.  The  Signora  Cattaneo  is  at  times 
so  ridiculously  marionettish  in  her  movements  as  to  drive  all 
bought  of  poetic  sentiment  out  of  the  heads  of  the  audience. 


Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  Signor  Rossi’s  performance 
is  the  scene  in  the  garden  before  Julievs  balcony.  Ilia  bearing 
was  loyeilike,  but  there  was  no  great  sincerity  or  force  of 
assion  in  his  tones,  and  indeed  we  could  have  excused  him  if 
e  had  given  way  a  little  to  passion  of  another  kind,  directed 
against  Juliet’s  representative,  who  jumped  up  and  down  in 
the  balcony  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  box  of  whicn  Signor  Rossi 
held  the  strings.  Romeo’s  parting  speeches,  in  Juliet’s 
chamber,  were  delivered  with  a  more  convincing  truthfulness 
of  tone.  But  Signor  Rossi  seemed  to  us  to  be  more  effective 
in  the  stormy  than  in  the  tender  passages  of  the  play.  The 
sudden •  tempest  of  anger  with  which  he  threw  “respective 
lenity  ”  to  heaven  when  Tybalt  returned  with  blood-stained 
sword,  was  rendered  with  electrifying  power.  The  scene  at 
the  tomb  was,  however,  the  finest  of  all.  The  way  in  which 
he  held  the  audience  for  minutes,  as  it  seemed,  without 
speaking  a  word,  in  breathless  observation  of  his  movements, 
was  a  great  histrionic  feat ;  and  the  movements  themselves,  as 
he  crawled  down  the  steps  of  the  tomb,  under  the  torture  of 
the  poison,  still  clinging  to  it  as  if  he  could  not  leave  it,  and 
dragged  himself  back  to  find  Juliet’s  bier  empty,  were  very 
finely  conceived. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

Sir  Charles  Adderley  has  invented  a  new  phrase.  In  speak¬ 
ing  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  American 
seamen,  he  described  them  as  United  Statesmen.  The  phrase, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate.  It 
must  have  made  some  members  of  the  Tory  party  wish  that 
they  had  a  few  of  the  persons  described  to  sit  on  their  front 
benches.  Such  statesmen  as  there  are  in  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  are  certainly  not  united  statesmen,  for  they  never  seem  to 
agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  view  that  ought  to  be  taken 
of  any  subject.  The  Government,  in  fact,  might  be  said  by 
discontented  persons  to  be  made  up  of  two  classes  of  beings — 
persons  who  are  not  united  statesmen  and  persons  who  are  not 
statesmen  at  all.  Sir  Charles  Adderley  ought  never  to  have 
used  words  suggestive  of  such  painful  reflections. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  is  right  in  his 
view  as  to  the  claims  of  his  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
extradition  of  Winslow,  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  argue  the 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  Mr.  Disraeli  will  consent 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity. 

The  ex-Queen  of  Spain  is,  according  to  rumour,  about  to 
be  called  upon  once  more  to  present  herself  before  a  court  of 
law  in  what  Mr.  Micawber  calls  “  the  character  of  defendant 
in  civil  process.” 

It  is  said  that  during  the  past  week  the  frequenters  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lobby  were  a  good  deal  amused  and  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  activity  and  eagerness  of  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  in 
his  efforts  to  convince  everyl^dy  of  the  wrongs  he  has  sus¬ 
tained  at  the  hands  of  a  writer  in  the  World.  Mr.  Lewis,  it 
appears,  has  been  busy  for  some  time  preparing  an  elaborate 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  World,  and  getting  up  an  ap¬ 
palling  list  of  citations  to  prove  that  he  had  been  foully  ill- 
treated  in  its  columns.  Ill-natured  persons  even  seem  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  wixious  to  make  the  wrongs  of 
others  a  subject  of  public  complaint  as  well  as  his  own,  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  whom  facetious  writers  thought  ridiculous.  Others  there 
were  whose  ill-nature  took,  perhaps,  more  of  a  business-like 
turn,  and  who  were  heard  to  ask  of  their  friends,  with  a  know¬ 
ing  look,  whether  Mr.  Lewis  “  hadn’t  any  shares,  don’t  you 
jjjjQW,”  in  the  newspaper  to  which  he  appeared  so  anxious  to 
call  public  attention.  Some  friend  ought  to  have  reminded 
Mr.  Lewis  of  the  remark  made  once  by  O’Connell,  about  a 
Dublin  newspaper  which  had  severely  attacked  him.  0  Connell, 
in  a  speech,  was  denouncing  the  newspaper,  and  one  of  his 
audience  interrupted  him  with  a  cry,  “  We’ll  bum  the  paper.” 
“You  fool,”  said  O’Connell,  “to  bum  it,  you  should  first 
buy  it.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingriey  removes  from  Ikerature 
the  last  and  younger  of  two  brothers,  who  had  each  taken  a 
distinguished  place  as  an  author.  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s  talents. 
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which  lay  in  a  somewhat  different  direction  from  those  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  whose  junior  he  was 
by  eleven  years,  are  best  evid^'oced  in  the  considerable  success 
obtained  by  his  novels  —  *  The  Recollections  of  Geoffry 
llamlyn,*  ‘  Ravenshoe,*  ‘  Austin  Elliot,*  ‘  The  Ilillyars  and 
the  Burtons,*  *  Leighton  Court,*  *  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,* 

*  Stratton,* '  Hetty,*  and  *  Old  Margaret*  Within  the  present 
year  he  published  *  Fireside  Studies,*  a  volume  of  essays,  and 

*  The  Grange  Garden,*  a  novel,  which  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  St.  James's  Magasine^  and  which  only  came  out  in  its  com¬ 
plete  form  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
written  for  the  North  British  Review ^  the  Fortnightly  Review j 
Fraser'Sf  MacmUlan'Sf  and  the  Oentleman's  Magazine.  In  1871 
he  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review^  for  which  he 
wrote  the  war  correspondence  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Mr.  Kingsley  was  born  in  1830,  and  was  therefore  only  forty- 
six  years  of  age. 


The  time  spent  in  waiting  for  books  in  the  British  Museum 
is  of  such  importance  to  literary  men  that  we  need  make  no 
apology  for  returning  to  the  subject.  We  mentioned  last  week 
that  the  Museum  authorities  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
time  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  a  great  improvement ; 
but  “  A.  B.  K.**  writes  to  us  to  say  that  in  the  library  at  St. 
Petersburg  the  time  occupied  in  getting  a  book  is  not  more 
than  five  minutes.  The  plan  by  which  this  is  managed  is  as 
follows : — A  cross  is  made  in  every  book,  with  a  number  in 


each  of  the  angles  of  it,  thus :  —  — .  Of  these  the  first  stands 

lolis 


for  the  particular  room,  out  of  the  nineteen  rooms  of  the 
library,  in  which  the  book  in  question  is  placed ;  the  second 
number  stands  for  the  bookcase  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  i 
the  third  number  for  the  shelf  in  that  bookcase and  the  fourth 
number  for  the  number  from  left  to  right  of  the  sbelfi  -  Why 
should  not  this  plan  be  adopted  at  the  Museum,  unless  the 
authorities  see  their  way  to  a  better  ? 


Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  proprietors  of  the  French 
journal,  V Arty  announced  their  intention  of  awarding  every 
two  years  a  prize  of  the  value  of  5,000  francs  to  the  artist,  of 
whatever  nationality,  who,  being  not  more  than  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  should  be  judged  to  have  most  distinguished 
himself  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Salon.  This  prize,  founded 
under  the  title  of  Le  Grand  Prix  de  Florencsy  and  intended  to 
commemorate  the  festival  celebrated  last  year  in  honour  of 
Michel  Angelo,  was  established  with  a  view  of  assisting  the 
successful  candidate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  two  years’ 
residence  in  the  Tuscan  city.  Architects,  painters,  and  sculp¬ 
tors  are  equally  eligible  for  the  competition,  and  the  principal 
conditions  attached  to  the  award  are  that  the  artist  shall  send 
to  the  editor  of  L'Art  an  annual  report  of  his  progress,  and 
that  previous  to  his  departure  from  Florence  he  shall  present 
one  of  his  works  to  the  municipal  museum,  which  work  shall 
be  afterwards  engraved  and  published  in  the  journal.  We 
learn  from  Paris  that  the  jury  to  whom  the  duty  of  selection 
is  to  be  entrusted  has  just  been  constituted.  The  president  is 
M.  Eugene  Guillaume,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Honorary  Foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  Director  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts;  the  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
A.R.A.,  who  is  now  in  Paris;  the  secretary,  M.  Eugene 
V^ron,  editor  of  L'Art;  and  the  members,  M.  de  Baudot, 
architect,  M.  L^on  Gaucherel,  painter,  M.  Paul  Tesse,  amateur, 
and  M.  Charles  Woltner,  engraver. 


We  greatly  regret  to  learn  of  the  robbery  of  the  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which  was  on 
view  in  Bond  Street,  and  which  we  mentioned  last  week. 
Yesterday  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  picture  was  cut 
from  the  frame  and  stolen — by  whom?  Was  it  someone 
whose  heart  was  so  hopelessly  lost  to  the  beautiful  face  that  it 
was  impossible  to  exist  without  it,  and  who  dared  all  for  its 
unlawful  possession  P  was  it,  again,  some  sober-minded  Puritan 
who,  indignant  that  one  whose  beauty  had  doubtless  done  so 
much  harm  during  her  life  should  continue  to  do’  so  in  succeed- 
ing  generations,  therefore  determined  to  remove  her  attraction 
from  the  world  P  or  was  it  merely  some  base  being  to  whom  it 
was  only  an  object  of  value,  and  not  of  beauty  P  The  robbery  is 


one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  rivals  the  famous  recent  Murillo  robbery. 
The  only  hope  is  that  the  picture  may  be  recovered  without 
having  sustained  any  serious  injury. 


At  the  University  of  Zurich,  the  thirteenth  lady  has  recently 
passed  her  examination  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Two  ladies 
took  their  degree  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty.  At  Bern, 
there  are  several ‘lady  students,  whose  diligence  and  conduct  is 
much  praised  by  the  Professors  of  the  University. 


Signor  Salvini*8  appearance  in  Machethy  which  has  been 
advertised  for  Tuesday  next,  will  not,  we  believe,  take  place 
upon  that  night,  but  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Friday  following. 


To  those  who  remember  that  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a 
sculptress  as  well  as  an  actress,  and  confessed  to  spending 
seven  hours  in  her  studio  every  day  last  winter,  the  painful 
news  that  she  fainted  on  the  stage  on  Wednesday,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  JJEtrangh'ey  ‘will  hardly  be  a  surprise.  An 
actress  who  throws  so  much  energy  into  her  work  as  Mile. 
Bernhardt  cannot  afford  to  try  for  fame  in  another  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  her  illness  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  serious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  she  decides  to 
give  up  one  of  her  professions,  it  will  not  be  the  stage.  Paris 
has  several  better  sculptors  than  Mile.  Bernhardt,  but  it  has 
not  such  another  actress. 


The  cause  of  M.  Paul  (de)  Cassagnac,  the  well-known 
Bunapartist  bravo,  having  declined  the  duel  offered  to  him  by 
Dr.  Cl^menceau,  is  now  known.  Dr.  Cl^menceau  is  so  excellent 
a  shot,  as  well  as  so  experienced  a  physician  and  surgeon,  that, 
when  formerly  provoked  by  an  officer,  he  declared  beforehand, 
he  would  shoot  him  exactly  in  the  diaphysis  of  the  shiu-bone, 
that  is,  at  a  place  where  shot-wounds  can  generally  be  healed 
without  an  amputation  becoming  necessary.  When  his  friends 
doubted  so  extraordinary  a  proficiency  in  the  handling  of  the 
pistol,  he  gave  the  proof  of  it  to  them  by  shooting  at  a  number 
of  staves  at  a  long  distance,  with  a  certain  part  of  them  painted 
black.  Afterwards  he  made  good  his  point  on  the  officer’s 
shin-bone.  So  redoubtable  an  antagonist,  the  bravo  Cassagnac 
will  not  meet  with  firearms.  He  now  tries  to  provoke  Dr. 
Cl^menceau  into  committing  an  insult  which  would  enable  him 
(Cassagnac)  to  have  the  choice  of  arms.  With  the  foil,  the 
Bonapartean  duellist  is  sure  to  kill  his  man. 


Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  is  at  his  old  game.  He  has  once 
more  declared  that  “  the  Republic  is  the  only  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  possible  in  the  present  circumstances  of  France.’*  So  he 
said  before !  It  is,  however,  when  circumstances  change  that 
Prince  Plon-Plon,  the  Man  of  the  Mountain,  is  apt  to  slide 
into  an  Imperial  Highness,  living  on  the  proceeds  of  a  criminal 
coup  d'itat.  The  Republicans  of  France  remember  too  well 
the  suspicious  part  he  played  in  December,  1861,  to  trust  any 
of  his  professions  of  faith. 


Mme.  Michelet  is  preparing  for  publication  the  posthumous 
works  of  her  husband.  Particularly  interesting  will  be  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  historian,  touching  as  it  does  upon 
most  of  the  important  events  of  the  century — literary,  artistic, 
and  social. 


The  Voltaire  centennial  is  already  setting  dramatists  to  work. 
MM.  Henri  Martin  and  Chauvin,  it  is  said,  are  writing  a  long 
biographical  piece,  containing  all  the  leading  episodes  of  the 
poet’s  career,  illustrated  in  thirty-two  tableaux  ! 


As  a  rule,  we  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  promise  or  the 
praises  of  amateur  actors.  The  exceptions  that  have  to  be  made 
to  this  rule  of  unbelief  seem  to  grow  fewer  every  year.  The 
appearance  of  Miss  Clive,  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  last  instance 
we  can  recollect  of  any  amateur  making  a  successful  attempt 
to  hold  the  public  attention.  But  Miss  Clive’s  career  was  t^ 
short  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  her  fairly,  and  even  she  seemed 
to  have  come  on  the  stage  in  a  leading  part  ■without  that 
mastery  of  the  art  which  only  long  and  careful  training  alone 
can  bestow.  There  was  some  little  talk  a  short  time  ago  about 
the  appearance  in  London  of  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  and  a  good 
deal  of  vague  praise  was  given  to  his  style  of  acting. 
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Those,  however,  who  expected  that  an  amateur  was  to  prove 
a  really  successful  actor  were  once  more  disappointed.  On  his 
appearance  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  last  week,  in  his  own 
comedy.  Under  the  Veilf  Sir  Handal  Roberts  clearly  showed 
that,  though  he  possessed  a  certain  aptitude  for  some  forms  of 
dramatic  expression,  he  was  by  no  means  a  finished  actor  of 
any  class.  Sir  Randal  Roberts  has  since  appeared  in  Naval 
EngagenientSf  which  deals  with  the  difficulties  of  a  young  man 
engaged  to  an  elderly  woman,  and  an  old  man  engaged  to  a 
very  young  woman,  and  which,  of  course,  concludes  in  a 
satisfactory  way  with  a  happy  exchange  of  partners.  In  this 
piece  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  in  sustaining  the  part  of  a  young 
naval  officer,  showed  considerable  appreciation  of  whatever 
humour  lay  in  the  character,  but  he  will  require  much  patient 
training  and  study  before  he  can  cease  to  be  an  amateur  and 
become  an  actor. 

Apropos  of  amateurs,  a  sort  of  amateur  performance  of 
Hamlet  was  given  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Francis  Harley  performed  Hamlet  with  considerable  care  and 
evident  knowledge  of  the  part  from  study,  and  Laertes  was 
extremely  well  acted  by  Mr.  C.  I.  ColnagU.  In  the  scene 
with  Hamlet  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia,  and  in  the  fencing  scene, 
the  latter  gentleman  deserves  much  praise,  and  his  whole 
representation  of  the  character  showed  dramatic  capabilities 
of  no  small  degree.  The  other  performers  were  moderately 
good  and — a  most  unusual  thing — the  Queen,  Miss  May 
Warner,  was  sufficiently  attractive  to  allow  the  main  motive 
of  the  play  to  seem  a  possibility. 

The  vast  open  space  made  by  the  junction  of  Northumber¬ 
land  Avenue  with  the  Strand  and  Trafalgar  Square  is  very  likely 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  perilous  fields  of  adventure  in  our 
metropolis.  Here  almost  all  the  omnibuses  in  London— ex¬ 
cept  the  precise  omnibus  for  which  you  happen  to  be  waiting — 
seem  to  congregate ;  here,  too,  all  the  cabs  in  which  everyone 
seems  to  be  going  everywhere  swarm  and  stream  and  dash 
wildly  across  the  open  space,  where  the  few  spots  of  refuge  are 
like  rare  islands  in  the  roaring  sea  of  traffic  which  surrounds 
them.  Everybody  and  everything  are  in  a  hurry  at  this  precise 
spot,  which  seems  to  bid  fair  to  rival  in  danger  the  ascent  of 
the  Jungfrau,  and  is  a  source  of  dread  not  only  to  timid 
country  cousins  or  nervous  old  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  even 
to  experienced  Londoners.  Fearful  figures  may  be  seen  taking 
breath  and  courage  at  one  of  those  places  of  safety,  and  then 
suddenly  darting  at  full  speed  towards  another  in  such  a  way 
as  to  remind  the  safe  and  distant  looker-on  of  Puss-in-the- 
comer  on  a  large  scale,  and  played  by  grown-up  and  gloomy 
persons.  Our  modem  conditions  have  added  a  good  many 
terrors  to  street  life  of  which  Juvenal  knew  nothing  when  he 
grumbled  against  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  the  Roman 
pavements.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  on  this  vast  plain  to 
put  one  or  two  more  places  of  refuge  before  Northumberland 
Avenue  gets  into  full  and  regular  use  as  a  thoroughfare,  and 
thereby  greatly  increases,  the  perplexities  and  dangers  of  the 
district. 

An  exhibition  of  Schiller  relics  is  presently  to  take  place  at 
Hamburg.  Among  the  manuscripts  there  is  the  petition  which 
the  youthful  poet,  shortly  before  his  fiight  from  Stuttgart 
(1782),  had  addressed  to  Duke  Karl  of  Wurtemberg,  praying 
for  a  gracious  permission  which  would  allow  him  to  continue 
publishing  his  literary  productions.”  It  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  German  literature  that  Schiller  did  not  afterwards  stand  in 
need  of  such  ducal  condescension. 

Great  light  has  been  shed  upon  a  hitherto  doubtful  period  in 
the  life  of  Copernicus  by  discoveries  which  the  Italian  his¬ 
torian  Malagola  has  made  in  the  archives  of  Bologna.  Several 
statements  of  facts,  until  now  assumed  as  trustworthy,  must 
be  corrected  after  the  finding  of  these  documents.  Among  the 
papers  discovered  are  the  complete  ada  of  the  German 
Nation  ”  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  Both  Copernicus  and 
his  uncle,  Lucas  Watzelrode,  as  well  as  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  were  matriculated  in  the  German  Nation  ”  at  Bologna. 
This  fact  also  supports  the  belief  that  Copernicus  was  of 
German,  and  not  of  Polish,  origin. 

The  discovery  of  the  monument  of  Marius,  at  Arpino,  by 
the  German  historian,  Mommsen,  was  made  in  a  remarkable 


way.  Mommsen  had  gone  to  Arpino  for  the  sake  of  finding 
inscriptions.  Accompanied  in  his  strolls  by  Professor  di 
Napoli,  he  asked  the  latter,  as  well  as  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
where  the  monument  of  Marius  stood  j  but  nobody  knew  of  its 
existence.  Mommsen  then  indicated  the  place  where  it  must 
be  found ;  and,  indeed,  a  square  block  of  stone  was  found 
there,  with  a  Roman  inscription,  but  not  the  name  of  Marius. 
The  German  historian  then  began  to  scratch  away  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  stone,  when  the  upper  ends  of  the  letters  forming 
the  name  C.  Marius  ”  at  once  appeared.  The  full  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Mommsen’s  surmise  became  evident  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards. 

Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  the  celebrated  American  advocate  of 
Woman’s  Rights,  has  lately  made  her  appearance  in  Boston  as 
an  actress  in  a  play  of  her  own  composition.  Anne  JBolegn  is 
the  name  of  the  drama,  and  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  sustained 
the  part  of  the  heroine.  The  performance  seems  to  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Miss  Dickinson  evidently  wanted  that  dramatic 
training  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  indispensable  on 
the  stage.  The  failure  in  this  instance  is  perhaps  the  more 
remarkable,  seeing  that  Miss  Dickinson’s  style  as  a  lecturer  is 
essentially  and  intensely  dramatic.  Miss  Dickinson  has  already 
tried  her  hand  in  fiction  as  a  novelist,  but  with  only  moderate 
success. 

MM.  Amould  and  Fournier’s  V Homme  au  Masque  de  Fer 
has  been  revived  at  the  Theatre  Historique.  This  drama  was 
first  produced  forty-five  years  ago  at  the  Od^on,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  as  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to  dramatise  the  now 
exploded  notion  that  the  mysterious  prisoner  was  the  twin- 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  circulated  by  the  Abbd  Saulavie. 

Messrs.  Moxon  have  just  published  Village  Verses,”  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  by  Guy  Roslyn,  reprinted  from  several  of  the 
London  magazines. 

Karl  Blind’s  article,  The  Life  and  Lays  of  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,”  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magaxinef  has  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

Xavier  Veyrant,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  modem  French 
dramatists,  is  dead. 

The  proceeds  of  Les  Danicheff  and  L'Etranghre  are  said  to 
have  almady  brought  M.  Dumas  fils  the  sum  of  136,000  fr. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  Street. 

O  The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  10  to  6.  AdmiMon, 
One  Shilling.  CH.  W.  DESCHAMPS. 


GEORGE  LANDSEER’S  DRAWINGS  and 

SKETCHES  of  INDIA  will  SHORTLY  be  EXHIBITED  at  148  Nkw 
BOXD  Strkbt. 
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IPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (EstaV 

iMhed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.0. 4  and  18  li  17  Fall  Mall,  6.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Inrested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

OBEEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  snd  tucker. 

ThorDogh  Ednoation.  Oareful  Training.  Fall  partionlars  of  Fe^,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Proepectos. 


PH(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Orooi,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
oecraarut  ■<  Tnirw  .t  TmnnvwTWT  Tk 


TTNIVERSITY  OF  LOXDOX.— Notice  is  Hereby  Given, 

That  the  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for  MATRICULATION  In  this 
UniTersity  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  the  26th  of  Jumk,  1876.  In  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan  Examination.  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  St. 
OdthlMrt’s  OoUege,  Ushaw  ;  Stonyhnrst  College;  St.  Stanislaus  College,  ToUa- 
more ;  Owen’s  College,  Manchester ;  Queen’s  College,  Liverpool  ;  and  Queen’s 
CoUsge,  Birmingham. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  liis  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  B>egistrar 
(UnlTemity  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  Txmdon,  W.)  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER.  M.D., 

May  22, 1876.  Registrar. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  for  the 

PROTECTION  of  ANIMALS  LIABLE  to  VIVISECTION  wiU  he  bald 
at  the  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL,  on  TnuBEDAY,  the  1st  of  June,  at 
Three  o’clock  precisely;  the  Eari  of  SnAFTKwnjRT,  K.G.,  in  the  chair.  His 
Eminanoe  Qardiaal  Manning.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Goleridge.  Right  Hon.  W. 
Cowper-Temple,  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock,  K.C.S.P., 
A.  J.  Mwidella,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  and  Rav.  Dr.  Abbott,  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
oeedingi. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  gratefully  nooepts  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  “Prevent  Cruel  Expetimenta  on  AnimaLs,’’  and  et<p<'ciaUy  directs 
attention  to  Clause  6,  prohibiting  all  physiological  experiments  on  Dogs  and  Cats. 
This  exemption  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Hutton  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  Society  dseniH  it  to  be  eminently  just  and  reasonable.  In 
the  first  pla^,  the  creatures  in  question  are  exceptionally  sensitive  ;  insomuch, 
that  the  same  experiment  inflict^  on  a  dog  and  on  a  rabbit  may  be  eetimated 
to  Involve  twice  or  three  times  as  much  pain  in  the  former  case  as  In  the  latter. 
And  in  the  second  place  the  familiar  relations  in  which  these  “  Household 
Animals’’  stand  to  human  beings  renders  cruelty  towards  them  doubly  de¬ 
moralising.  Lastly,  in  favour  of  this  clause,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  will 
afford  the  only  si^eguard  against  the  abnses  of  vivisection  on  which  much 
rsHanoe  can  he  placed.  Other  provisions — whether  respecting  licences,  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  the  use  of  amestbetios — however  judicious,  may  too  probably  lie  evaded, 
with  more  or  less  facility  ;  but  the  vivlw^lon  of  a  dog  or  cat  (generally  stolen 
from  its  owner  for  the  purpose)  will  constitute  an  offence  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  snooessful  prosecution. 

The  only  Amendment  which  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  liable  to 
Vivisection  would  at  present  suggest  is,  that  the  inununity  granted  to  the 
**  Honsehold  Animals  ’*  shonid  be  extended  to  Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules.  These 
creatures  are  likewise  extremely  sensitive,  and  If  not  protecte<l  by  law  would 
bacMMne,  when  old  or  disaUed,  tlM>  customary  subjects  for  the  most  painful  class 
of  experiments.  Such  a  conclusion  to  their  lives  of  faithful  service  to  man 
appears  grossly  unjust  and  inhumane. 

GEORGE  HOGGAN,  M.B..  I  Honorary 
Offices  :  1  Victoria  Street,  PRANCES  POWER  (’OBBE,  J  Socretariea. 
Westminster,  S.W. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  md  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Oontract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsolar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi, 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Skiez  Oanal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Moils,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Coclcspur  Street,  S.W. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  ef  the 
Btrkbeck  Buildino  Society,  29  and  80  Southamptmi  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  CJhancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  Is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partirttlars,  may  he  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


rnHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton, 

-1  and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  —  SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  tliankfully 
received  for  this  Hospital,  which  is  Free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  Medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

The  following  form  of  Legacy  is  respectfully  recommended  : — “  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  Piccadilly,  the  sum 

of  £ - (free of  Legacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged 

on  huid,  to  beapplM  toward  oarryiug  on  the  (^i^table  designs  of  the  said 
Institutioo.'’ 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hkrtslkt,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutth  A  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


GhEOXiOCB-XST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V.7  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Ulnstrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  3  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays . .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  SO 
toS.OOO  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledg^e  of  which  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


P1.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR 

V  J  SION  to  EDINBUUOH  and  GLASGOW,  on  S.ITUHDAY.  June  3. 


--  SION  to  EDINBUUOH  and  GLASGOW,  on  S.ITUHDAY,  June  3. 

Kwo’a  Cmoew,  dep.  at .  8-0  a.m. 

BDiN'UURiMi,  arrival  at . 9  0  p.m. 

Glamiow  „  „  . ll-O  F.M. 

Returning  from  Scotland  on  Saturday,  June  10.  A  corresponding  Up  Excursion 
'Train  for  Ix>ndon  will  leave  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  i^itiirday,  June  3.  See 
Bills  and  Notiaes,  which  may  bo  had  at  the  Company’s  Stations  and  Booking 
Offices,  Receiving  Offices,  6ic. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Cross ;  May  1876.  General  Manager. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
rwicfti  eontiJUl«noy ;  but  as  it  may  hiH^P^n  R  matter  of  foot  the  very 
next  journey  undert^eu,  and  os  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pemnisry  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOB  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
■mall,  it  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


FOR  THIE\’ES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

-Li  COMPANY,  LIMI'TED. 

OFFl(7BS-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lUnstratlons  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  'Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pseloeograpbical,  Numismatical.  ^yal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings« 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c.,  he. 

For  tarms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Eathbooa 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer, 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUfTTEES. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S, 
I  James  White,  Ksq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIBBCTOB8. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KIng8ale( f%afr-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  a 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Bsq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  logo.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Aasuranoe  with  Guarantee. 


James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milllpars 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingfdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
oution  of  mourning  orders.  'They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miUintWi 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwai^ds  from  the  piece,  aU  marked  in  piom 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  MountiRS 
Warehouse,  In  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  -A.  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248, 248, 247, 249,  and  281  Regent  Street. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Inued  by  the  Company  for  £3 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablemeut. 

_^TaMe  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
rvosptotoBM,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  htthr.  F.8.8.. 
Managing  Director.  * 
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Jp^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

“OENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES. 

20  g*.,  SO  g».,  40  gl. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

A-  jn«t  (xmpleted  great  alterations  In  his  Clnok  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  pnrcnae^  the  meet  eztensiye  stock  in  London,  comprising  docks  for 
the  drawing,  aimng-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  qiiallty  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

V  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Ciieapside. 

JTEAL  &  SON,  195,  19C.  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COyRT  ROAD.  The  only  Honse  In  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDINQ,  and 
_ ^DROOM  FURNITURE. 

XXEAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

gEDDING. 

gEDKOOM  FURNITURE. 
rjEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (lOdth  Edition),  con- 

taining  450  Illnstritkons,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  poet  on  application  to 

_  1^.  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

T^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

*  ’  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8j.  6//.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 

sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colonrs,  7s.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.’’  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10s. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,’’  4,000  Engravings,  Ss.  6rf.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,-  (Genealogist,  25  Cmnhoiirne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  fbnr.  ' 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  En(n»»ed 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dias  for  stamping  paper,  prloa7«.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  Ji.  Orests  engraved  on  ailver  spoons  family 
plate,  6s.  per  donen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Heal,  with  engraved  Orest,  12s.  Bd. 
Registered  letter,  6<f.  extra.  T.  CXXLLKTON.  Engraver  to  the  Qoeen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  liox  OF  STATIONERY 

V_y  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Orest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Oanbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8r. ;  £4  4i. ;  £6  6«. ;  £616*.;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
dnsters,  £16  16«.  Send  siae  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  ai^  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remiire 

no  preparation,  and  are  eiwlly  used.  Initial  Plates,  1«. ;  Name  Plate, 

2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Nnmbers,  2s.  Bd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5«. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  (]mality, 

▼  2s.  Sd.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13«.  Bd. 
Memorial  Cards  print^,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notioe. 

T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  bv  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROORAMUfES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks.  &c.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 

T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
boome  Street  (oomsr  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enjiraved  with  (jrest,  €1  U,  £2  2#., 

^  £8  3s.,  £4  4*..  £5  6s.,  £6  Bs.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 

Now  ready,  price  Bd. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatiob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bhioht  says ; — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Tsylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  lart  year  entirely  deirtroyed  the  case  for  the  measure. 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVT. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tayix)R  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Retoms. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  ^th  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  ooossion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him. 

Arm^  and  Navy  Oatette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servioe  are  doe  to  the  Ho^ember 
for  Leicester  for  hte  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  THayy.**— -United  Service  Oatette. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand.  _ 

Price  Id. ;  per  post, 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tai^^ 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

on  Mr  T  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  oonfarred 

Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Conrt,  in 
8  srtistio  production  of  the  (Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

'P^ENSON,  Watch  and  Cloidc  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

^  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 

Bond  Street ,  99  Westboumc  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  1^. 

Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 
anperior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  KuglUh  Artiste  in  the  Doric, 
RenateMnce,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Arohiteotnre 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Vo  I  P^te(PresentaUon,Prlse, Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £.500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  JE5,000  |  Bronxes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

I  £300 


duly).  Plain,  2«.  Bd. ;  gUt,  3s.— Bbtson,  Lndgate  HIU  and  Old  Bond  Street. 
RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\\7THTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

“  j  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  moat  effective  InvantioD 
In  thy  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
j  hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
patent  lever,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post.ontheeircumfhrence 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Muiufaoturer, 

Mr.  white,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tmas,  16r.,  21*.,  26i.  6<f.,  and  81*.  Bd. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81*.  6<f.,  42*.,  and  52*.  6(f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  49*.  and  52*.  6<i. 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT 

TpLASne  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

t  A  (X)SB  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4m5.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  fid.,  7s.  6<i.,  16*.,  and  16*. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piooadilly,  London. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE, 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  THEE, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  havUig  peculiar  and  exclusive  nterite. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transi^ition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  heidth- 
reatoring  elements  of  Lam  plough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Impoitanoe 
that  the  NAMU  and  TBADE  MAHK  on  a  BITFF-COXjO uBBD 
W  Jbt APPEK  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Liebig  company's  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Oenuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 

In  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  pickles,  Saucefl,  and  Condi- 

A*  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  5t  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Pitman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  8.E. 

HARVEY"’S  SAUCK— caution.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  eac^  bottle 
Drenared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
^  ^  ^  _  »« mtsabetk  Latenby:* 

TURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

Invalid,  sent  to  all  parte,  dally. — MAIELLI  6t  CO.,  Cooks 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  FCrk. 
MAIELLI  k.  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

It  J.  Ti  TINGLAND”  SAUCE.— 


LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

vy  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

WHOLKflojrt  I  Delicioub  I !  PIQUANT  Ill  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen^ _ 

/COURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

yj  Established  1851,  and  oompoeedof  mm  diffw^  natio^ 

Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  ha 
[  «ecur^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. _ _ _ _ _ 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Coo- 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Exam^b  ;— A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  E.  Fox  Bottbnb.  His  Career  at  ttie  India  House, ^ 
W.  T.  Thoenton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Hkrbbbt  Hla 

Botanical  Studies,  by  Hbnrt  Tbimrn,  M.B.  His  ^ 

Wu.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Hte  Stndles  in 

Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunteb,M.A.  His in  Politiyl 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caibnbb,  M.A  Hte  Influe^at 
Prof.  Hr.  Wwcirrr,  M.P.  Hte  Influence  as  a  Practical  PoUti^,  by 
Fawcbtt.  Hte  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  FbbdbbicJ^^i^  Hte  P^Uon 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Huntbb,  M.A.  T(^h«r  “  ^^Tjoe  to 
Land  Reformers’’  and  “  Should  PubUc  Bodies  be  required  to  SeU  their  Lan(te, 
by  J.  B.  Mux.  8to.  75  pp.,  price  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2<i. 

London ;  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 

Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

i^YPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

Xy  DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revtoad  from  the  Barter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


A.  Taylor, 

1870.  Revised 
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■\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anr  inralld  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine, 


Any  inralid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonvenienoe,  or 
expense,  by  U^ng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
rdyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influonsa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headadie,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pai^ysis,  urasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  i^th 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Camnbell.  Svderstone  Rectory,  near  Ft 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

**  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  aiq;>reciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

”  I  sm  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  yean.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferen  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain—Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Piunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


r^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

-A_>'  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  'The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  grreatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  mv 
experiments  since  witli  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — ‘‘Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

FEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  kto. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Lc. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ”  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Mercliant,  Frimley.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Bn^han. — **  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yearj,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  idl  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

{iresciibed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ived  on  ttiis  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-L/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn.  July  19,1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  fdl  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  htemorrhoi^. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  X’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lastkl  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest.  8t. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinjistone,  describing  the 

-■  “  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 


mentions  the  happy  state  at  the  people,  ‘‘  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
mrdidne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


“P\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


French  Na^.on  her  latev^am  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stoi^  in  the  way  of 
its  tmiversal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Hourrien.  Roads  off 
Hy(tres,  16th  May,  1878.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

vsnltably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  4 lb.,  at  2«. ;  of  1  lb., 
8«.  6d. ;  2 lb.  6«. ;  6 lb.,  14s. ;  131b.,  28s. ;  24Ib., 60s. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6s. ; 


288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  65s. 


■pkU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 

_ _ _ -X. 1 A iwf /I  r\9\  walrlMjw 


^  VUC  IXiUSV  U1AVJ6UAC  oiava  aav^  v 

pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3<.  6d. ; 
21b.,  6r.;  241b.,60«. 


T^EP6TS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

I  ^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 


Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 


iRORMONBERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 


336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickel,  a  Inetal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 


PMXCiPLEa,  almost  to  the  parity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  1  11 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 


12  Tea 
2  Salt 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4. 

i. 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  6 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  3 

6 

0  3 

0 

8  4. 

0|ll  2 

3 

£  t.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
13  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
•  40 
0  3  6 


£  1.  d. 
2  10  0 
1  15  0 
3  10  0 
1  16  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0  13  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 


Cruet  Frames,  184.  6d.  to  704. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  704.  to  2004. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  164.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  264.  to  504. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V  y  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

O  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largegt 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
74.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  I64.  Pen  Baths,  I84.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  184. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 


I  y  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 


SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 


CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  i.  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  anallty. 


gLACK’ 


most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  84. 6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Penders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  664.  to  I2O4. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  64.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  44.  Gd.  to  8O4. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  864. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464.  to  964. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  304. 

Papier  M&chd  ditto,  304.  to  964. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6d.  to  144.  6d. 

:’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

[’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  y  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac,  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

BICHARD  &~j0HN  SLACK, 

Z^OlT^OXrO-ZiZhS  TO  KSZt  ^.A.O'SJST'Z'. 

336  STRAND,  W. 


V  _\'  . 
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OETZMANN  &  00 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD 


FURNISH  YOUR 


KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

3ARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  REST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  I9d.  to  66s. 
Electro  Forlrs— Table,  from  Ms.;  Spoons,  from  248. 
Papier  Maobe  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  2is.,  668.,  968. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  23s.;  Metal,  668.;  Electro,  £11  Hi. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns.  ^ 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  *c. 

China  and  Class- Dinner  SerTices,  Ac. 


Fenders— Bright,  468.  to  £16;  Bnmze,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot>air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Olliers— Might,  17a ;  3  do.,  628. ;  6  do.,  £6  Sa 
Kitcheners— From  3ft., £3  Ss.,  to  eft., £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(Ca/atos7ae«  fret.) 


DEANE  &  CO. 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO.  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopath-S  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Oocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  he 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enricheii  the  Blood 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


Strengthens  the  Ncires  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bo^y  health,  and  indnoes  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


"CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

<‘AaUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  38.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  HUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pare. 

Sold  by  aU  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
usefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2t.  M.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effect-s 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  In  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


l^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

IJ  nfon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  oocnpatlon,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  pmely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
haing  gentle,  painless,  and  effectuaL  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  !)</.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  Pharmaoeutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


BROWN  AND  POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundlesf,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Laruiet,  November  13,  1875. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTxMENT.  —  Those 

remedies  conserve  the  physical  strength  In  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  so  conduce  to  mental  vigour  and  clearness  of  intellect.  How  necessary  this 
condition  is  in  the  present  day  need  not  be  dilated  upon  here ;  it  Is  sufficient  t(» 
say  that  their  properties  are  such  as  to  be  a  real  boon  to  mankind  in  genemi  ; 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  testimony  is  transmitted  in  favour  ot  their 
wonderful  efficacy.  A  trial  is  all  that  is  asked  for ;  the  result  is  certain.  In  all 
low  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  from  over  study,  too  close  appll- 
oation  to  business,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  or  any  similar  cause,  their  effect  Is  must 
rciissuriug  and  satisfactory. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^UHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  ^re, 
iwid  more  wholeeotne  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy#  Note  the  Bed  Seali  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  QR3AT  TITOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


E.  &  F.  N.  SPON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


-  f 


32mo.,  roan,  edges,  6s. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  of  USEFUL  FORMULA  and  MEMO¬ 
RANDA  for  crviL  and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS.  By  Guildford 
L.  MoLriswoRTH,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of 
India  for  State  Railways.  18th  Edition,  revised,  with  considerable  additions  by 
the  Author.  Together  with  a  valuable  Contribution  on  Telegraphs  by  R.  S. 
Brough. 


THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  In  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Mosys, 
R.V.Y.C.,  Author  of  “  English  Travellers  and  Italian  Brigands.”  1  voL, 
8to.,  with  Illustrations,  1&<. 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Charles 

Dukk  Yokob,  Regios  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  2  vote.,  with  Portrait,  21«. 

**  Profeasor  Yonge’s  '  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  ’  supplies  in  a  most  attractive 
and  readable  shape  all  the  latest  Information  respecting  this  unfortunate  Queen.” 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  8  Dlnstrations,  16i. 

”  Mr.  Wbetbam  is  evidently  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man  ;  he  writes 
pleasantly,  and  it  should  be  strange  if  everyone  in  a  volume  of  this  size  does  not 
fln»l  mndb  that  is  fmh  and  novel."— AiH  Mall  Oazette. 


8vo.,  cloth,  16s. 

IRANSACTIONS  of  the  SOCIETY  of  ENGINEERS 

tor  1875. 


Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6<f. 

CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  a  Vade  Mecum  for  all 

By  G.  G.  Hos- 


-L  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  building  operations. 
KINS,  F.R.1.BA.. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

(Self-Taught).  By  W.  P.  Higgs,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

”  Handbook  of  the  Differential  Calculos.” 


A  LGEBRA 

.aTa.  Author  of  a 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author  P 

of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  &c.  3  vote. 

PH(EBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

llngford.  By  Mrs.  Outhant.  3  vote.  [Just  ready. 

HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  ”  Queen  of  Herself,”  &C.  3  vote. 

“  A  novel  far  beyond  the  average.  The  plot  Is  ably  conceived  and  developed, 
and  there  are  some  soenes  drawn  i^th  immense  power.  The  authoress  is  a  keen 
expositor  of  human  character,  and  her  sketches  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
scenery  are  perfect  gems.”— Jbfiessenj/er. 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

”  This  story  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  sketches  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Brittany  are  very  spirited.” — Hpeetator. 

A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Mobtimer 

Collins.  3  vote. 

“  Mr.  Collins  is  very  mnch  himself  in  *  A  Fight  with  Fortune.’  There  is  no 
lack  of  pretty  idyllic  pictures,  there  are  plenty  of  smart  sayings.” — Athenceum. 

NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph. 

”  ’The  strong  points  of  Mrs.  Randolph’s  now  novel  are  a  subject  fairly  adapted 
to  the  times,  admirable  dialogue,  excellent  descriptions,  and  two  or  three  cha¬ 
racters  sketched  with  art  and  power.” —  World. 


Crown  4to.,  cloth,  16». 

RACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  ENGINEERING 

DRAWING. — A  Course  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  adapted  for  the  requlre- 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"Wf  ATER  SUPPLY. — ^The  Present  Practice  of  Sinking  and 

V  V  Boring  Wells,  with  Geological  Considerations  and  Examples  of  Wells 
executed.  By  Ernrst  Spon,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  of  the  Geologtets’  Association. 
Illustrated  by  276  Diagraoas  and  Engravings  to  Scale. 


Iloyal  32mo.,  roan,  6s. 


QEXTON’S  POCKET-BOOK  fm  BOILER  MAKERS  and 

lO  STEAM  USERS ;  compeising  a  variety  ef  naMnl  Information  for  Employer 
and  Workman,  GoverninoBt  Inqsectors,  Boaid  o^TradaEurveyors,  Engineers  in 
charge  of  Work.s  and  Sh^H,  Forenien  of  ’Mannfocteiries,  and  the  General  Steam- 
Using  Public.  By  Maubick  John  Shtton. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s..  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  PREVEN¬ 
TION,  and  CURE  of  DRY  HOT  in  TIMBER.— tBemorkB  on  the  Means 
of  Preserving  Wood  from  Destruction  by  flea-Wonns,  ‘BeetleB,  Ants,  A&  By 
Thomas  Aijjix  Brittox,  late  Surveyor  io-theMetropeditan  Board  of  Waito,&c. 


Crown  4to.,  cloth,  6s. 

HEORY  and  PRACTICE  in  the  DESIGN  and  CON¬ 

STRUCTION  of  DOCK  WALLS.  By  J.  Bomilly  Allkx,  Assoc.  Inst.  C  J, 


S PONS’  DICTIONARY  of  ENGINEERING,  CIVIL, 

MECHANICAL,  MILITARY,  and  NAVAL;  with  Technical  Terms  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  8,100  pp.,  and  nearly  8,000  Engravings. 
Super-royal  8vo.,  in  eight  divisions,  cloth,  13«.  6d.  each.  Complete  in  3  vols., 
cloth,  £5  is.;  bound  in  a  superior  manner,  half-morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  3  vote., 
£6  12s. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Fcp.  8 VO.,  cloth,  is. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  TESTING.  By  H.  R 

Kempe,  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 


/’rom  ths  ”  PALL  MAIL  GAZETTE,"  ApHl  29tt,  1872. 


8 VO.,  cloth,  6s. 

The  ECONOMY  of  WORKSHOP  MANIPULATION: 

a  Logical  Method  of  Learning  Constmetive  Mechanics.  Arranged  with 
Qnestions  for  the  Use  of  Apprentice  Engineers  and  Students.  By  J.  Richards, 
M.E. 


*'  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compars  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England," 


JOURNAL  of  the'  SOCIETY  of  TELEGRAPH  EN- 

G INFERS,  including  Original  Communications  on  Telegraphy  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Science.  Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Editing  Committee, 
and  edite«i  by  Major  Frank  Bolton,  Hon.  Sec.,  and  J.  Siyswright,  Secretary. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  Amerloa,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
iso.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  oomprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolomns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  tnaiting  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

a 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsnlted  by  intending 
travellen,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bnsineas  with  England. 


Crown  4to.,  cloth.  16». 

The  DRAUGHTSMAN’S  HANDBOOK  of  PLAN  and 

MAP  DRAWING,  including  Instructions  for  the  Preparation  of  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Architectural,  and  Mechanical  Drawings,  with  numerons  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Examples.  By  G.  G.  ANDiifi,  F.G.S.,  Member  of  tho  Society  of 
Engineers. 


32mo.,  cloth,  vermilion  edges,  6s.  6d.,  or  roan,  gilt  edges, 
elastic  band,  4s.  Gd. 

S PONS’  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS’  POCKET 

BOOK  of  USEFUL  MEMORANDA  and  FBICES  for  187C.  By  W.  Youao, 
Architect.  Author  of  ‘‘  Picturesque  Architectural  Studies,”  4ic. 


With  Portrait,  8vo.,  cloth,  12*.  6d. 

[E  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  SIR  JOHN  RENNIE, 

F.R.S. 


,  Past  Ihrsident  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  comprising 
the  history  of  his  professional  life,  together  with  reminiscences  dating  from 
the  commencement  of  the  century  to  the  present  ttoe. 


8vo.,  cloth,  10.».  6d. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  cement, 

chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Portland  Cement  used  in  the  Southern  Main 
Drainage  Works.  By  John  Grant,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  18«. 

Tj'LEMENTARY  principles  of  carpentry.  By 

-l_J  THOMA.S  TKKDOOLT  . 


From  the  **SA7VRJ)Ay  REVIEW"  November  9/ii,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
eireuUUed  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


-LU  THOMA.S  Tkkdoold.  Revised  from  the  original  edition,  and  partly  re¬ 
written,  by  John  Thomas  Hurst. 


VoL  I.,  4to.,  cloth,  36<. ;  Vol.  II.,  shortly,  cloth,  36i. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  COAL  MINING.  By 

G.  G.  ANDRk,  F.G.6.,  Mining  Civil  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers.  With  36  Plates  of  Practical  Drawings. 


letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subwriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tbibuvb  Offloe,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


London :  £.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48.Charing  Cross.  New  York :  446  Broome  Street. 
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On  Monday,  in  4to.,  cloth,  price  30«. 

VOLUME  rv.  (BOK-CAN)  OF  THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BEITANNICA 

NINTH  EDITION. 


EDINBUKGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK 


DANIEL  DEEONDA 


PART.  IV.  of  PICTURESQUE  EUROPE  U  now  rmdy 

at  all  respectable  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Ooantrr,  and  at  the  Rallwi^ 
Bookstalls. 

**  If  future  Parts  prove  as  good  as  the  one  before  ns,  this  publication  will 
become,  not  only  the  HANDSOMEST  QUIDS- BOOK  TO  EUROPE  that  has 
yet  appeared,  but  it  will  be  a  work  of  art,  an  illustration  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  art  of  wood  engraving  has  now  reached.” — Morning  Pott. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  QALPIN,  Lndgate  Hill,  London. 


By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Book  V.— M  0  R  D  E  C  A  I. 

Will  be  published  on  29th  May,  price  5#, 


To  be  completed  in  Eight  Books,  published  Monthly. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers,  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  POLITICAL  QUESTION. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  4S0  pages,  cloth,  3s.  M. 

STEMS  of  LAND  TENURE  in  VARIOUS  COUN¬ 
TRIES.  A  Series  of  Essays  published  under  the  laaotion  of  the  Cobden 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Probtx.  _ 

Published  for  the  OoBDKf  Club  by  ' 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  ta,  QALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE  187( 

No.  DCCXXVni.  Price  2#.  6d. 

A  WOMAN  HATER— pWl 
CALDERON’S  MOORISH  PLAYS. 

1896 :  THE  LADY  CANDIDATE. — Oowclusion. 

DEVIOUS  RAMBLES  WITH  A  DEFINITE  OBJECT. 
WINTER  IN  A  NORTHUMBRIAN  WATERINQ-PLACE, 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  OPPOSITION. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  6  vols.,  me  Hum  8vo. 

tory  and 

By  Btshoph 

Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Exeter,  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

VoL.  I.— The  Pentateuch.  Kh. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Canon  Cook,  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  Canon  Bspln,  and 

Rev.  J.  F.  Thmpp. 

Vols.  H.  and  m.— The  HurroEicAi.  Books.  3A«. 

By  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Canon  Bspin,  and  Canon  Rawlinson. 

VoL.  IV.— The  Poetical  Books.  S4#. 

By  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  Canon  Cook,  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  and  Rev.  T.  Kingsbury. 

.  VoL  V.— isAJuui,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations.  20s. 

By  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Rev.  Dr.  Kay. 

VoL.  VI.— Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Minor  Prophets.  36«. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Currey,  Archdeacon  Rose,  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  Rev.  E.  Hoztable, 
Professor  Qandell,  Rev.  F.  Meyriok,  Rev.  8.  Clark,  Canon  Cook,  and  Rev.  W. 
Drake. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  Is  in  active  preparation,  and  the  Volumes  will 
follow  at  regular  intervals. 


OLD  TESTAMENT ;  with  an  Explai 

-L  Crltioal  Commentary  and  a  Revirim  of  ‘  theJTranslation. 
and  Clkroy  of  the  Anglican  Church, 


W.  'BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


r  AC  MILL  AN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  2 

A  For  JUNE.  Price  Is. 

Contents  op  the  Number. 

1.  RUSSIAN  VILLAQE  COMMUNITIES.  By  D.  Mackenzie 

Wallace. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Bijlck,  Author  of  “  A  Piinoess 

of  Thule,”  ko.  Chapters  XXI. — XXIII. 

3.  THE  PRIVATE  VIEW  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

4.  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  NATIONAL  CULTURE.  By  Professor 

SiDNET  Colvin. 

6.  QUAKERS  AND  QUAKERISM.  By  Ellice  Hopkins. 

6.  THE  VENUS  OP  QUINIPILY. 

7.  NATURAL  RELIQION.  VII. 

8.  THE  RISE  OP  NATURALISM  IN  ENQUSH  ART.  By 

Frederick  Wedmore.  H.  Qeorge  Morland  and  Wheatley. 

9.  TO  A  YOUNQ  LADY  ON  THE  APPROACH  OP  THE  SEASON. 

By  H.  8.  Edwards. 

10.  THE  STAQE  IN  FRANCE.  By  the  Vicomte  de  Calonne. 

11.  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

12.  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  RESEARCH.  By  Rev.  M.  CaKiaHTON. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


SMITH’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


Fourth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  8  vols.,  8vo.,  81«.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD,  from  the 

EARLIEST  RECORDS  to  the  FALL  of  the  WESTERN  EMPIRE, 
AJ>.  465.  By  Phujp  Smith,  B.A.,  Anthor  of  **  The  Student’s  Mannals  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  History,”  Ac. 

**  Mr.  Smith  has  availed  himself  liberally  of  the  new  lights  thrown  by  recent 
disoovery  and  philology  upon  the  annals  of  the  East ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  oriental  empires  and  African  kingdoms  or  repablics,  his  work  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  Ancient  History  in  onr  language.” — Saturdnif  Review. 

“  In  relating  not  only  all  the  leading  events  of  the  epochs  here  referred  to  bat 
also  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  periods  between  the  respective  epo^,  one 
great  and  rare  power  was  required — that  of  condensation.  There  are  oases  in 
which  an  historism  not  only  has  superabondanoe  of  materials,  but  he  is  bound  to 
use  them  all.  Such  a  case  has  existed  here ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  been  equal  to  its 
exigencies.  The  style  of  the  volumes  is  sustained  with  the  equal  tone  of  a  single, 
able,nnimpa8sioned,  and  dignified  historian  throoghont.” — Atheneenm. 


IHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JUNE. 

Contents. 

THE  NEW  DOMESDAY  BOOK.  By  Hon.  E.  Ltulph  Stanley. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA.  By  Horace  White. 

A  BALLAD  OP  PAST  MERIDIAN.  By  Oeoroe  Mefiedith. 

EARLY  AUTUMN  ON  THE  LOWER  YANO-TZE.  By  Cyprian 
A.  O.  Bridge. 

A  SHORT  PLEA  FOR  AGNOSTICISM.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A.  By  John  Thackray  Buhce. 

INDIA  AND  LANCASHIRE.  By  H.  Raynkford  Jackson. 
COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.  By  John  White. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN  k  HALL,  193  PiocadUly. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE.— 

-I-  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contents. 

THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan— 
continued.  _ 

LI’PERATURE  AND  THE  DRAMA ;  a  Toast.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

MY  OCEAN  LOG  FROM  NEWCASTLE  TO  BRISBANE.  By  Red  Spinner. 
Part  II. 

THE  TOKEN  OP  THE  SILVER  LILY.  A  Poem.  By  the  Anthor  of 
“Coinin’  thro’  the  Rye.”  Part  IV.— The  Plighting  of  the  Troth— 
eontinned. 

UNDER  FOREIGN  MAHOGANY.  By  Pin  Bec.  I.— En  Pension. 

OVER  AN  OLD-LAND  SURFACE.  By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.G.S. 

LEAVES  FROM  TBTE  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor :  W.  McCullaoh  Torrens,  M.P.  VII.— The 
Rejected  Picture. 

YACHTING  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Andrew  Thomson, 

LEIGH  HUNT  AND  HIS  .LETTERS— By  Charles  and  Mary 
CowDBN  Clarke. 

TO  HER ;  A  RONDEAU.  By  W.  C.  Bennett,  D.O.L. 

A  DOG  AND  ms  SHADOW— oonc/ud-'rf.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of 
“  Olympia :  a  Romance,”  “  Pearl  and  Emerald,”  “  Earl’s  Dene,”  “  Zelda’s 
Fortune,”  kc. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Preface,  Contents,  &c.,  to  Vol.  XVI. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  “  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  4ic.,  will  contribute 
to  the  JULY  Number  of  the  Gentleman't  Magatine  a  complete  Novelette 
entitled  “  LOVE  IN  IDLENESS.” 

To  the  AUGUST  Number  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon  will  contribute  a  complete 
Story,  caUed  “  IN  PASTURES  GREEN.” 

London ;  GRANT  k  CO.,  72  to  78  Tummill  Street,  B.C. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers, 

THE  NEW  NOVEL,  BY  BRET  HARTS,  ENTITLED. 

ABRIEL  CONROY.  In  Three  Volumes. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  k  00.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Bret  IIARTE. — New  and  Original  Novel  by  Bret  Habte. 

entitled  “  GABRIEL  CONROY.”  In  3  vols.  At  all  Booksellers  and 
Libraries. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  k  00.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


.BRIEL  CONROY.  By  Bret  Harte.  In  3  vol«. 

all  Booksellers  and  Libraries.  [Now  rt 

[NoncE.  —  This  Work  is  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom.] 
FREDERICK  WARNE  k  00.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


TT^REE  SCHOOLS:  a  Speech  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

X;  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  before  the  Birmingham  Teachers’  Aswciation. 
Price  6d. 

INCREASED  GRANTS  to  DENOMINATIONAL 

SCHOOLS  :  a  Speech  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  the  Birmlnghaoi 
School  Board.  With  Supplement,  price  lOd. 

Apply  to  the  Publisher,  National  Edncation  League,  17  Ann  Street, 

,  Birmingham. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

- ♦ - 

Prioo  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illtutrations, 

BEIjC3-ie,-A.'7‘I  -A., 

JV*.  116,  /or  JUNE. 

C/OyTKNTH« 

(JOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.  By  CHARLES 
READS.  nioetratod  by  Pkrct  Macquoio.— Chapter  I.  The 
Knight’s  Secret. 

JCLIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  I/OVETT-Camkrov.  Illustrated  by  Valkhtinb 
Bromley.— Chapters  IV.  Oeorgie’s  Lover.— V.  Juliet  Makes  a  Dls- 
onrery.— VI.  Ernestine  looks  for  a  Fan. 

OLD  MAIDS.  By  E.  Lymk  Limton. 

A  BURDEN.  By  Phiup  Bourkb  Marston. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  Stkphkk  J.  MacKrkna.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Maiiobby.— Chapters  IV.  Caviare  and  Confession.— V.  Darkness 
brings  Light. 

THE  UNKNOWN  POETRY  OF  EDGAR  POE.  By  Johb  H.  Ingram. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC’;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
En',zllsh  Country  House.— fluipters  I.-III. 

f!UBRRNT  COINS  SOMEWHAT  DEFACED. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddov.  Dlus- 
trated  by  H.  Prebch.^— Chapters  XVII.  “  E’en  at  'Turning  o’  the 
Ti,K”— XVin.  ’The  Sorrows  of  Werther. 

A  LITTLE  SHOE.  By  tlie  Author  of  “  Corain’  thro’  the  Rye.” 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  price  One  Shilling, 


TO  NOVEL  READERS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Now  ready,  the  New  Three-Vol.  Novel  by 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LORNA  DOONE,”  *  • 

’Tlie  Ninth  Edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  price  6«. ;  and 

“ALICE  LORRAINE,” 

The  Sixth  Edition  of  which  has  also  just  been  issued,  price  6«. 

THE  TITLE  OF  THE  NEW  NOVEL  IS 

CEIPPS  THE  CAEEIEE: 

A  WOODLAND  TALE. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  “  Loma  Doone,”  and  “  Alice  Lorraine.” 

3  vols.,  314.  6d. 

The  New  Three-Vol.  Novel  by  the  Authors  of 

“READY-MONEY  MORTIBO  Y,” 


Academy  Notes,  this  son  of  vulcan. 


With  Onn  Hundred  and  Seven  Illtutrations  of  the  Principal  Pictures  at  Burlington 
House;  a  large  number  being  Facsimiles  of  Sketches  Drawn  by  the  Artists, 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

Shortly  will  be  ready.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo.,  with  lUnstrations, 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  thb  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  Drbw  Gat,  ftiecial  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telcgrraph.” 
with  full-page  lUnstrations. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven¬ 
tures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  Valentine  Baker.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Hlastrations,  price  184. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  “  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE.” 

Tlie  GREAT  DIVIDE ;  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  YeUowstouc  In  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Barl  of  Dun- 
RAVKB.  Second  EumoN,  rkviabd.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps 
and  Illuatrations,  price  184. 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS  ;  or,  Notes 

of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  In  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zemlyn.  By  Jamkr  Lamobt,  F.G.S.,  F.R.Q.S.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  price  I84. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia  Kemball,”  be.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
JEAN  MIDDLEMASS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Je.4N  Mid- 

OLKUAMS,  Author  of  “  Wild  Georgie,”  ‘‘LIl,”  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

TiioiiNK.  8  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OP  KARS. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  llt’MPHRY  SANDWITH,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Hexky 

Kinu.si.ky.  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  COPYRIGHT  WORK  BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  small  8vo.,  cloth  extr't, 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN :  a  Dramatic 

Pwm.  By  C1IARLK8  Wkllx.  With  on  Introductory  Essay  by  Alokrnon 
C11AHI.IC8  SwiKBUiiNK.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait,  price  94. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  ‘‘THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.” 

The  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Sir 

JOHN  DAVIES.  EdittMl,  with  Mcmortel,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Grosaut.  *2  vote.,  crown  8vo.,  124. ;  large  paper  copies 
(only  50  printed),  244. 

Also,  uniform. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  GILES 

FLETCHER.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
G  liu  4AUT.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  64. ;  large  paper,  124. 

[Others  am  in  active  preparation.] 

CHATTO  b  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


IS  ALSO  NOW  READY. 


Now  ready.  Miss  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT’S  New  Work. 

SILVEE  PITCHEES,  &c. 

By  the  Author  of  “Little  Women,”  “Little  Men,”  Ac. 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  IO4. 6d. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.,croMm  8vo.,  price  74.  6d. 

A  MAD  WOELD, 

AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

By  JULIUS  CHAMBERS. 

Being  the  Startling  Personal  Experiences  of  an  Amateur  Lunatic  in  one  of  the 
great  American  Asylums. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MABflTON,  8EARLB,  b  RIV'INOTON, 

188  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  June  contains  the 

-I-  First  Part  of  a  New  Story,  entitled  “  CARItX,”  by  Mra.  Ouphant,  with 
an  Illustration. 

On  the  29th  May  (One  Shilling),  No.  198. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  June.  With  Illus- 

-i-  trations  by  Qborge  du  Maurikr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

Contents 

CAHITA.  (With  an  Illustration).  Parti.  Chaps.  I.— The  Beres- 
fords.  II. — A  Fright.  HI. — Honeymooning. 

A  GREEK  HYMN. 

THE  QUICK  MARCH  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
WALKING  TOURS. 

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOGEL^VEIDE. 

LORD  FAIRLAND’S  SECRET. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MASS  IN  B  MINOR  OF  SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 

THB  ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.  (With  an  Illustration). 

Book  II.  CQai)s.  XXL— In  his  Right  Mind.  XXII.— My 
Queen  Still.  XXIII.— On  the  FeU  Side.  XXIV.— The  Day  of 
Rest. _ 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  b  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

SMITH,  ELDER  8c  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  Illustrated  Boards,  price  24. 

MR.  WYNYARD’S  WARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 
GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,'  k  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY'S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6s.  M.  boards. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  price  64.  Gd, 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS; 

THE  SECOND  FUNERAL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

With  Illustrations. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  b  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place.  * 


iTlnleJ  I  r  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWtlODE  b  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parisli  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  •  and  Published  bv 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.-SaxuBDAT,  May  27,  1876.  ’ 


